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The inexperienced 
wonder how the 


o 
Kelly-Springfield 
Tire 
costing more than any other, enjoys the immense sale it does. 
The experienced wonder how the Kelly-Springfield Tire can be so 


much better than all others and cost so little more. 
One of the greatest lessons which experience teaches is the econ- 


omy of buying the best. 
Ask your dealer about it. He has had experience with all 


kinds of people and all kinds of tires. 
Booklet, ** Rubber Tired,” for the asking 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 
39 Pine Street, New York 


Akron, Ohio 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT .| 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


J 


DRY, COOL, INVIGORATING CLIMATE. PURE 
WATER. SCENERY OF UNSURPASSING BEAUTY LENOX, MASS. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


OPEN UNTIL NOVEMBER FIRST 
AUTO GARAGE 0. D. SEAVEY, Manager 


— Hotel Baldwin 


BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


Will open June twenty-third. Excellent } 
cuisine and service, fine orchestra. Thor- 
oughly modern and most uniquely located on ; 
an island beach separated from the mainland | 
by six miles of beautiful bay. Sailing and 
Bathing are nowhere more enjoyable, and the 
fishing cannot be surpassed. 


Write for booklet and special July rates. | 

“ “| Philadelphia Office, 1011 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. | 


SUNAPEE 


OO-NIPI PARK LODGE and Cottages open 
June 30. Up-to-date hotel, 1,200 ft. above sea, 
on New Hampshire’s most picturesque lake. 

Electric light, steam heat, billiard hall, elevators. 


Each house preserves its individuality through an efficient if 
{ 
{ 
{ 
7 hours from New York. Private grounds 400 acres. | 
‘ 
{ 


resident manager, while the general policy pursued in the 
administration of all is such as has proved 50 satidiacter actory in 
the past. if 


THE MOUNT LOOKOFF 


About 2,000 ft. elevation on a spur of the White Mountains facing 
he Presi ential Range. 


THE ATLANTIS 
THE JOCELYN 
THE EAGLE ROCK 


For full information address 
ALMON J. SMITH, General Manager, 8 Beacon St., Boston 


Pine and balsam air. Perfect sanitary equipment 
Trout, salmon and bass fishing. Grouse, woodcock, 
hare and deer shooting. Boating and beach bathing. 
Golf and tennis. Birds, botany, geology. Romantic 
drives and rambles. Garage. New York physician. 


Address H. G. MARVIN, Manager, NEW LONDON, N. &. 


Full information and prospectus at 19 PARK PLACE, 
New York. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Allan Line 


MONTREAL to LIVERPOOL 
THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 
SHORTEST, SMOOTHEST, Most PICTURESQUE 


New Fast Turbine Steamers— No Vibration 


May 24, June 21, July 19 
May 31, June 28, July 26 
May 10, June 7, July 5 
000000009000 May 17, June 4 


Saloon passage, $75 upwards. 
Return tickets reduced 


H. & A. ALtan, 110 State St., Boston, 


Tuos. Coox & Son, 261 Broadway, New York, 
174 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
r H,. & A, ALLAN, Montreal. 


ALLAN & Co., 


Second saloon, $42.50 upwards. 
rates. 


Construction entir 


Our NAME PLATE (as above) guarantees correctness 


of models and 
c 


from $28 up. 
Send NOW for free re catalog. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 29 Middle St., OLD TOWN, MAINE 


All materials carefully selected. 
am mew, Variety ot models. Prices 


CANADA 


ABENAXI® SEREINGS 
The Carlsbad of Canada’ 
For a healthful, restful, invigorating outing 
go to Abenakis Springs, Que., in the heart of 
the French Country on the St. Francis River, 
68 miles from boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing 
ABENAKIS MINERAL WATER & BATHS 
a positive cure for Rheumatism, Goat, 
Dyspepsia, Insomnia, Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Liver, and Stomach. Hates $10 to €14 per 
week. Beautiful booklet free, Open dune 1. 


R. G. Kimpton, Ner., Abenakis Springs, Que. 


Lour Lodge 


DIGBY 
Nova Scotia 


Wiite AUBREY BROWN, Megr., Digby 
N. S., for rates, etc. 


FURNISHED COTTAGES TO LET 


THE MANHATTAN 


overlooking beautiful 


DIGBY BASIN 


has been enlarged and remodeled throughout 
by adding a large public office, smoking an 
billiard rooms; also twenty suites of rooms 
with baths. Our reputation for the best table 
service, location,and experienced management 
in Digby stands unquestioned, White for 
album. 


ROOP, Prop., Digby, N. S. 


Acadia, Tracadie Beach, 

I. Good hunting, boating, bath- 

ing, fishing , golf, lawn tennis, archery, cro- 
quet. Or er circulars. I. C. HALL. 


CONNECTICUT 


INDIAN NECK, BRANFORD, CT. 

Open June to October. One of the most 
desirable Summer Resorts for families on 
the entire coast. Situated at the widest part 
of Long Island Sound. With beautiful sur- 
roundings, abundance of shade, excellent 
facilities for bathing and all outdoor amuse- 
ments. Music, electric lights. Rooms with 
private bath. Automobile and livery accom- 


modations. Send for 
W. A. BRYAN, Mer. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct.— First-class in all respectss 
home comtorts. H.M. Hitcnucock, 
Quiet country 


MOUNTAINVILLE home, one mile 


ANNA A. HARRIS, R.F. 
Janbury, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


Berkshire Hills 
INTERLAKEN INN 


AT LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
Open May 15th to Nov. ist 
2 hours from N. Y. Situated between two 
beautiful mountain lakes; elevation 1,000 ft. ; 
fine views of Berkshire and Litchfiel id Hills : 
service and appointments first-class. 
ddress Manager. 


M3stic Conn.—Summer board at large, 
homelike private residence and college. 
high ground, overlooking 


on appa 


location 
sound and ocean. Plan of ones. u 
tion. $7.50 to $9.00. Mrs. M. R 


THE 


GRISWOLD 


(EASTERN POINT) 


New London, Conn. 
B. H. YARD, Manager 


Open from June to October. Entirely 
a new hotel. byerything new—furnish- 
ings, bedding, linen, silver, etc. Solid 
mahogany furniture ¢ throughout. One 
hundred athroo HE 
FINEST “SUMMER, “RESORT 
HOTEL IN AMERICA. Address 


B. H. YARD, Mgr., 71 Broadway, 
New York, until June Ist; after 
that date address as above. 


UPLANDS Litchfield Hills 


Altitude 1200 ft. 


lisses 
Foicer & Uplands, Winsted,Cona 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Hamilton Sts. 


A modern, home-like hotel on the Amer- 
ican plan; g table ; liberal management ; 
splendid location : convenient to all aces of 
interest; local and long-distance ” ho 
rooms. Transients accommodat 
day and up. Special rates for a » Sone 
stay. For and booklet address 
VING O. BALL, Proprietor. 


MAINE 
TO FIND OUT 


HOW TO KEEP COOL 


this summer send for ide peaks issued aby the 
MAINE CENTRAL R. R. 


Say whether or lake is 
desired. New features this year. Night 
service and cars to to Rangeley Lakes. 
Dining cars to Bar Harbo dress 

Boothby, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Portland, Me” 


THE HOMESTEAD AND ANNEX 


BAILEY ISLAND, 
Open June xs to Sept. 15. 
ocation ; exce HA ulpment., N or 
folder HAZELL. 


Robinhood Inn 


Three minutes to ocean or bay; fine spring 
water; modern plumbing; tennis, sailing, 


bathing. Open June 15th. Circular. 
Miss Massey, 5000 Woodland Av., Phila., Pa. 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


n all year. Easy of access. Write for 


O 
booklet B. Address Manager. 


The Manor 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


One hour from 


A delightful summer hotel. 
ew York. On the und, 88 feet above 
tidewater. 15 acres of aad. Hotel a 
model of comfort and convenience; hand- 
somely furnished ; hot and cold water in every 
room. Cuisine and service unexcelle ath- 
boating, fishing, driving, tennis, bowling, 

i fliards casino for dancing. Season opens 
eee 15. Telephone 260. For details and book- 
et address Manager, The Manor, Stamford, Ct. 


THE MALVERN HOTEL 


and Cottages 


BAR HARBOR, MAINE 
Opens July 1. Send for booklets 
ERNEST G. GROB, Manager, 
Care The Webster, 40 West 45h St., N. Y. 


The Louisburg 
BAR HARBOR, ME. _ 
Opens June 30. The leading hotel of Bar 
Harbor. Fine location, near the romantic 
cliff walk. Wonderful combination of No 
turesque mountain and ocean scenery. 
mosquitoes nor excessive heat or cold. 
cuisine and service of the highest order. A 
refined family clientele. Adjoining cottages 
to let yim hotel service. Transient rates fs 
per oY af and upwa Address M. 
ALCH, The W abester. Brookline, Mass. 
= ACADIAN, CASTINE, ME. 
Seashore and country attractions. B 


seauti- 
ful water view, boatin driving. 
Private bathrooms. WH Walker, Mer. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


MAINE 


MAINE 


Mountain View House “*mde 


High elevation. Seashore and re. a 
ure water; perfect sanitation; boatin 
iwery. Open June Address Martinsv 

Knox Co., Me.., unt 10: after, Camden, 
Me. ARTIN, Prop. 


THE HAMILTON 


CASCO BAY 


The newest and best Hotel in this vicinity. 
Seashore and country combined. 16 miles best 
ry in the State. Modern improveme 


o $3. rday. For booklet write to 
he ‘HAM LTON, Chebeague Island,Me. 
Casco Bay, Coast of Maine 
Delightful situation ; fine views ; sheltered 
walks; boating, bathing, and fishing ; pure 
air and water company. 


4 miles rom ‘railroad sta 
Miss S. G PSON. Maine. 


Dome-of-the=-Rock 


CASTINE, MAINE 
a | the fir balsams overlooking Penob- 
y- Hot and cold salt water baths. 
Delight ul for July en route to the mountains 
or for the seaso Illustrated circulars unti 
July ist, Bright Vi iew, Old Point Comfort, Va. 


AK CREST, China, Me. Beautitu! 
village home on lake. Large rooms, shady 
lawns, fishing, boating, driving; excellent 
table, pure water. Ten gucsts. Fourth season. 


The Seaside Inn 
Seal Harbor (Mt. Desert), Me. 


Opens June 1. Ocean, woods, and moun- 
tains in close proximit Pure water, perfect 
drainage, electric lights, steam heat, and 
open fires. Sea air mingled with odors from 
woods give health and strength. Comfort of 
guests first consideration. June and Sept 
patronage especially desired. Illustrated 

klet song, on heation. 
CLEMENT, Proprs. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Arlington Hei chts 


TheQatlook 


Rooms now. Tel. 117-3. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Annisquam(Gloucester), Mass. 


The Grand View 


Opens June 1, 1905. Automobile service. Write 
for illustrated booklets. J. L. Pusiicover. 


Annisquam (Cloucester), Mass. 


Dehghtfully situated in a large and Shaty 
yard. very close to the river and the 

airy rooms, lent “Doating “and 
cooking. E xcellent tin bathing. 
For terms apply to Mrs. BR 


The Bryamete, Mass. 

On Cope 5 mn. Picturesque scenery. 
Comfortabie and homelike. Fine boating and 
bathing. June to Uctober. 5S. C. STETSON. 


HOTEL PRESTON 


On Picturesque North Shore 
BEACH BLUFF, MASS. 


Two golf links, rare bathing, deep- 
sea fishing, fast tennis courts, fine 
wooded roads, music by men of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Hotel opens June 15. For partic- 
ulars write 


H. W. PRIEST, Prop. 


$5 per week. Fine 


circular. ** The Oaks,” E. Me. 
ARTLETT TERRACE.-— Beautiful 


couptr, surroundings ; modern conven- 
jences ; Bar RTL E. Stone- 


Ho%e' NeKrangan, Isle of Springs, 
ine.— Sailing, bathing, tennis; long 

distance. telephone; g table ; daily mails : 

Add location, pure water, perfect drainage. 
ress GEORGE C. WING, Jr., Auburn, Me 


AY OF NAPLES INN. The loveliest 
inland resort in Maine. Thirty miles from 
Portland and the coast ; reached via the cele- 
brated River Route.’’ The Inn is 
modern in every respect ; Soctricity and ele- 
vator. Unsurpasse Salmon and Trout fish- 
ing. All the land and water sports and recrea- 
tions. 20 miles of water for the motor boat 
(bring yours). Golf links, livery, garage, fine 
roads. awthorn spring water. (Guests at 
the Inn_interchange delightful visits with 
those at Poland Springs, 15 miles distant, over 
ne road for auto. Send for illustrated book- 
let. GEO. H,. DAVIS, Naples, Me. 


THE SURFSIDE 


Cape Ann, Gloucester, Mass. 
Send for booklet. F.H. SAWYER, Prop. 


NEW OAKDENE 


Pigeon Cove, Cape Ann, Mass. 

Beautiful sttuation on the ocean. A 
modern, exclusive Inn, accommodating not 
more than 30 guests. Open } May sth. For 


circular and PoE ly 
Mrs. J. J EAN? Pe Pigeon Cove, Mass. 
in th 
'| BROOKSIDE 


An ideal spot. Beautiful grou brook, 
and grove. Modern im ov Fine 
table. Convenient to trolle 

WARNER FARNUM, "Cheshire, Mass. 


OTUITI!S — 
APE House. 
MASS. James Webb,Prop. 


BELMONT LODGE 
OXFORD SPRINGS 

OXFORD, MAINE 

Richest air; purest spring water. Tablea 

rare combination of the best foods. Cream 

ont milk from nd finest in the Seate, 
acr, and are. uto garage. n 
for bookl SHER. Prop. 

A home for semi- 

THE BEECHES invalids. 20 miles 

PARIS HILL, ME, orth of Poland 


Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 


By the Sea, Mass. 
WOTEL PINES 


Open June 15. Circulars. J. A. MORSE. 


‘*“‘Harbor View’”’ 
COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Under the management of The Attleboro 
Home Sanitarium, will open June ist. An 
ideal resting place ay te sea. gienic con- 
ditions, modern methods, beautiful drives, sea 
bathing. Treatment of neurasthenia a specialty 


PROUT'S NECK 
MAINE resort. Situated 10 


; miles from Portland. 
Booklet on application. J. M. KALeRr, Prop. 


Southwest Harbor, Maine 


HOTEL DIRIGO 


An attractive, homelike family hotel, with 
modern improvements, amid the bracing air 
and on the picturesque shores of Mt. Desert. 

educed rates prom me Ist to July’ 15th. 
Further 

Harbor, Me. 


FAIRVIEW 


East Gloucester, Mass. Ideal spot for 
rest, retired, yet convenient to points of in- 


terest. Ample gro Low rates une Ist 
to July ist. Miss G. A. RENTO 

A beautiful summer 
Ravenswoo residence between 


Magnolia and Gloucester. Open May Ist to 
Nov, Ist for the accommodation of a limited 
number of guests. Modern conveniences ; 
ne ocean view; boating, > bashing and fish- 
ing. Unsurpassed r . lent table. 
For 

COOK, Gloucester, Mass. 


Snow Inn, Cape Cod 


HARWICHPORT, MASS. 
Golf boating. bathing. Hotel 60 
ards from beach. Large power boats pte 


hing grounds daily, F or rates, etc., a 
L. S. SEVERANCE, ie, 


Cosey Surf Cottages b 
CAPE the Ocean, with bee 
Family resort. Low rents. 


bathing. Address Ballston, 
MASS. Bnghton, N. Y. 


Menauhant Hotel 
Menauhant (Cape Cod), Mass. 


Directly on the beach. Grand water view. 
Chentele of the best. The purest of spring 
water. Noted for its cuisine of exceptional 
excellence. Yachting unsurpass 
roads. ‘Tennisclub. Music. "Abeolutely the 
coolest spot, and most one bathing on 
Atlantic Coast. June to Oc 
on application. LOYD 


NAHANT, MASS. 
THE WHITNEY HOMESTEAD 


NOW OPEN. Mrs. Harriet E. Teal. 


NANEPASHEMET 


EAD NECK, MASS. 
Opens June IM4th. Finest location on the 
North Shore. Every room has ocean view. 
Special rates for 42"; Send for circular. 
E. G. BROWN, Proprietor. 


Berkshire 
MONTEREY, MASS. County 

ear Lake Garfield. 
Send for booklets. 


Rates, $8.00 to $10.00. 
NAHANT, MASS. 
THE ROC 


EDGE 
One of the most beautiful jocations on the 
north shore. L. E. PARENT. 


UNSET COTTAGE, Osterville, 
) Mass. here people of quiet tastes 
can pass a- restful summeér,"and there is 
enough to entertain boating. 
and bathing. RR 


Wachusett House 


PRINCETON, MASS. 


11. a 29. Reduced rates for June. 
above sea level ificent view ; 


piazzas ; 
links te for booklet 
— & SON, Props. 


1 oring Villa, Salem, Mass. Guests ac- 
4 commodated for the summer. Kest 
healshy home. Modern conveniences. Large 
dy grounds; high locality. Near electrics 
water. Address Mrs. Louise Maeder- Bray 


LEDGEHURST 


arse old-fashioned house, accom- 
Quiet and 


t 2 t 
restful, and Jj. M., 


Morrill Lodge. Salisbury, 


= 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Summer Board Hills 


House with modern conveniences, shade, 
jiazzas; five minutes’ walk from station : 
=k spring water used exc a ely. 
particulars, references, etc., 


Mac MATTHEWS, Shethela, Mass. 
Terrace Top Falls, Mass. 


ion unsurpassed 
in beauty and secede, 


iry rooms, ample 
closets, pure spring water, excellent table and 
attendance ; refine 


City ref. 
‘THE BREAKWATER ”’ 


WOODS HOLE, MASS. 


Opens about June 15. Most delightful lo- 
cation on Cape Cod. Fine ing, Bshing, 
ture of water 65° to 75°), sailing, fishing, on 
tennis. Two sun eorics ors. Send for circu 

BOWMAN, 


Cottage Park 


Its acres of elevated grounds, hundreds of old 
trees, gortherly shore, one. of the largest 
s 


swimming-pools in the U. olf, roque, 
Rev. Thos. J. DD. 


boating, etc. 
writes : 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 6, 1905. 
Dear Mr. Belcher: 
Reine? Villers and myself were thoroughly 
sed with your hotel last summer. The 
emo and quiet of the grounds, the choice 
character of your guests, the delicate and 
bountiful mea 5, the attentive kindness of the 
employees, and the entire absence of al 
objectionable features. made Cottage Park 
an ideal resting place for us. 
Sincerely yours, Tuos. J. VILLeRs. 
Weekly terms $12. Couples $20 up. Private 
bathrooms $5. 9-room cottage, $225 season. 
References, letters, booklet 
O. F. BELCHER, Winthrop, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Park View, Bethlehem, N. H. 
A first-class hotel, all modern improve- 
ments ; steam heat ; table tne heat terms rea- 
sonable. Circulars. H. F. HARDY, Prop. 


Hunts’ Forest Hill 


Hotel and Cottages 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 
In the White Mts. 


Reservation now made. Booklets and 
floor plans upon application. 


F. M. HUNT, Prop. 
MT. LAFAYETTE HOUSE 


FRANCONIA, N. H.. 
In White Mountains 
Homelike surroundings and courteous at- 


tenti Booklets on 2p lication. 
H. URPEE, Prop. 


, accessible. 


THE WILLOWS 


HAMPTON, N. H. 
Has woods, beach, best of rooms. 


Reason- 


able rates for June. Write I. E. Leavitt. 


Lake View Inn Among lakes and 


mountains. 
Altitude 1,200 ft. ; good fishing ; table the best ; 
modern improvements. Write for booklet. 
L. Smitru, Prop., 


Hillsboro Center, N. H. 


THE IDLEWILD 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
Opens June 25th. Address Miss Louise 
Craic, % High St., Brookline, Mass: after 
June Ist address INTERVALE, N. H. 


Kor 


ASQUAM LAKES 
The Asquam House 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


A high-class modern hotel on § Ghegere Hill, 
os shore of Asquam Lakes commanding a view 
f lakes and mountains that is unsurpasse 
Driving. boating, fishing, bathing, etc. F ree 

from hay fever. Booklets. 


H. F. DORR, Prop. 


ARMER HOUSE. North Beach, 
Hampton, N. H. Opens June 20th. An 
ideal home for the summer. Protestants only. 
ooklet and terms on application to WILLIS 
S. CARTER, Melrose, Mass. 


OAKBIRCH INN 
and BUNGALOWS 

LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, ALTON BAY, N. i. 

New, priy ate baths, large open fireplaces, 


electric lights. etc. Bungalows consist of 4 
and 5rooms. O dune | Address 
JOHN 
Bax “Moston lass. 


White Mts. 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL 


MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 


Principal radiating po oint to all places of in- 
terest in the White Mountains. 


Opens July 7 
SOCIAL AND SCENIC CENTER 
High Altitude. No Hay Fever. 
SUPERIOR 18-HOLE GOLF COURSE 


MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE 


opposite; accommodates 135. 
Open June to Oct. 
Terms moderate. Write for booklet. 


LEON H. CILLEY, Mgr., 1 Beacon St., Boston 
PRIVATE COTTAGES TO RENT 


\ OAT MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
North Conway, N. H. Ona farm 
‘ine views of White 

improvements; good 

May, fom. 
d Aug., $7 
Eastman. 


one mile below village, 
Mountains; modern 
table. Croquet, golf, bowling. 
Sept., $6 to $8 per week. Ju y an 
to $10. Accommodates 30, 


OCEAN WAVE HOUSE| 


200 feet from ocean. High elevation. 
Rye North Beach, New Hampshire 
For booklet and terms address H. E. Putnam. 


THE WALPOLE INN 


Opens pany 24th, 1906 
Circulars god foo ona plication. 
LEY AMORY op. 


Sport and 
Health. 


There is splendid sport 
at DixvitLE NOTCH. 
The limpid lake, alive 
with square-tailed brook 
trout, is some 200 yards 
from the porch of THE 
BALSAMS. Ducks, par- 
tridges, squirrels,rabbits, 
deer in season, and rest, 
health, and the best so- 
ciety all the time. A 
paradise for tired brain- 
workers. 

Write for booklet A, 
with fine views of the 
glorious mountain scen- 
ery. Perfect relief from 
hay-fever. Open June 30 
to October |. 


THE BALSAMS 
Dixville Notch. N. H. (White Mts.) 
CHAS. H. GOULD, Manager 
Before June Ist, 1800 Lehigh 
Phila. 


The New Profile House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
One of the finest resort hotels in the 
country and now nearing completion will 
open June 25th for its first season. Where 
only the best can be obtained. 20 private 
cottages. C. H. GREENLEAF., Pres. 
Boston—TheVend Cc wealth Ave. 


Open from May Ist to Nov. Ist 
Our booklets tell the story. Send a one, 


NEW JERSEY 


The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 


GALEN HALL 


Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Elegant new Building with every 
convenience for comfort and 
health. Over seventy medicinal 
and other given. Sea water 
“EL used 


YOUNG, Gen’! Mgr. 


"eu" 
| 
tng society ; for best accommodations send for booklet 
to Manager Robinswood Inn and Cottages; rates, $10 
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NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


(Chelsea) Atantis p City. N. J. 
he beach. 


THE SA AVOY May 2. Most beauti 


location. Bathi ouse. Fine sailing, 

crabbing, etc. ot and cold artesian water in 

ooms. Electric lights, elevator to street 

vel. First class table, service. 3 minutes’ 

walk from new steel pier. For terms and book- 
let address Miss Hanley, 1816 Chestnut, Phila., 
Pa. (Formerly Bear and Fox Inn, Onteora.) 


HE TOURAINE, Oriental Ave., At- 
lantic City, N. J. Overlooking the ocean. 
A most attractive place to realize full benefit 
of a sojourn by the sea. Bover & THOMAS. 


LAKEWOOD, N.J. A, family Hot, 
THE TOWERS tance of Laurel 


for 
booklet. 


W. H. WRISLEY, Proprietor. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


Open Throughout the Vear 
Let us send you our booklet. 


Combines advan 
easy access to New York vie rn les). Special 
rates for the summer. F. (2 mile) Special 


ORTLEY INN 


ORTLEY, OCEAN CO., NEW JERSEY 


On Squan Beach and Barne fii Bay. Half 
way between New York and Philadelphia on 
Pennsylvania R. R. Surf bathing, fishing,'a 
sailmg. Mrs. C. VAN GAASBEEK, Mer. 
3120 Broadway, New York. 


PENINSULA 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. 
A select family hotel, on ocean front, Shrews- 
bury River, Pleasure Bay. Morning concerts. 
Evening dances. The reputation is excellent, 
covering 25 years. Cuar.es H. Deperer. 


THE COLONIAL 


SPRING LAKE, N. Jd. 


Till June Ist address Miss VAN DER- 
HOOF, 27 Hillside Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


LAKE MEACHAM 


ADIRONDACKS 
‘Meacham Lake, New York.— Most 
beautiful lake in the woods, and in the heart 
of the St. Regis system. Fine beach, the best 
of fishing and hunting, good boats and trusty 
uides, ood roads through unbroken forests, 
yolf links and tennis. ostal telegraph an 


Sally mail. We peer pepentort, rest, and quiet. 
to Octobe 
E MEACHAM HOTEL COMPANY 


ADIRONDACKS 
THE CRATER CLUB 
Of the Burnham Cottage Settlement, Essex- 
on- Lake C pemplain. oO ~ the attractions of a 
beautiful lake shore in a locality with a remark- 
able record for healthfulness to families of 
refinement at very moderate rates. The club 
affords an excellent table and accommodation. 
The boating is safe, there are attractive walks 
and drives, an the points of interest in the 
Adirondacks are easily accessible. Reterences 
required, For address 
Mrs. L. B. WALKER, Club. Marie 
132 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 


ADIRONDACKS 
JOUSE quiet, comfort. 
+ able, homelike. Alti- 

tude1,76o0ft. goo ft. above 


and overlooking Keene 
Valley. Write for booklet. Terms $12 to 
$20 per week. Special low rates for June 
and for families coming for the summer. 
@. H. STEVENS, Man., Hunnicane, Essex Co, , 


THE GRAND VIEW 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks, N. Y. 


A first-class Hotel with all modern appoint 
ments. Under new efficient permanent man- 
agement. Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Boating. 

For book, klet, etc., address 
iTuos. PARKEs, Hotel — 
132 West 45th S ew York 


DIRON DACKS. Pine Grove Cottage. 
Comfortable. homelike ; reasonable rates. 
Fresh eggs, milk, vegetables, poultry from 
the farm, Send for new illustrated booklet. 
Mrs. C, H. Morhouse, Jay, Essex Co., N. Y. 


Adirondack HUNTER’S HOME 


Mountains 

17th season. An ideal spot in the Bouquet 
Valley. Special rates for families, also for 
June and September, References turnished 


upon application * BROS. Prone booklets. 


cellent able, “BERTRAM COTTAGES: Elizabethtown, New York. 
WINSLOW INN HOUSE 
FENTON HOUSE 


Dry, balmy air. V gustan 
restful. Modern H = acres o 
nds. powting. Dit billiards, riding, 
4 hours fro ew York; 38 minutes from 
from Atlant One mile west Automobile road 
tic City to Philadelphia. Fine 
Gerage ; ; attractive rates. klet. 


YORK CITY 


HOTEL EARLE 


103-105 Waverly Place 
One door from Washington Square North. 
Most convenient location in 
NEW YORK CITY 
Entirely New Hotel. Just Completed. 
Room with Private Batu, $1.50 per day. 
Same room, with meals, $3 00 per day. 
Send for printed matter. Davip 


and 9 E. 43d St.—Select family house. 
Centrally located opposite Manhattan 
Hotel. Excellent table and modern conveni- 
ences. eferences. Mrs. A. E. CRAwFrorpD. 


leaying town wishes to 
pat pis furnished house in New York 


‘Terms r nable. 


erences required, 5,673, The Outlook. 


Summer Resort. Write for booklet. 
Cc. F. PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 


Under-Cliff is’ tse 


the Adiro 
A long-established and popular pat- 
ronized largely by families and parties of 
friends, insuring a charming social life. Many 
rooms and cottages air engaged. Early 
to fiss L H 
Madison 4 New York City. 


Adirondacks 
SUNSET CAMP AND COTTAGES 


Writs For Boox.er. 
R. BENNETT, Raquette Lake, N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


STAR I 
STAR LAKE P. O., 2,000 feet 
elevation ; accommodates 2( ood boating 
and fishing ; grand scene A, = fever; 
electricity; orchestra; te ephone ; ms 
with bath; rates reasonable. foo klet. Ad- 
dress until June 15. JOHN M. SAYLES, 

286 Hudson Ave., Albany, N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS Mohawk 


Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain. "Write for book- 
et. Mrs. H. H. Lonestarr, Old Forge,N.Y. 


Spa Sanatorium 


Restful home. 6 miles 
from Saratoga. AYER, M.D. 


OLDTHWAITE INN, on the Great 
South Bay, Bellport, Long Island. 
“The Capri of America.” Cool, comfort- 
able, charming. With bluff site and neigh- 
boring pine trees, it combines the Adiron- 
dacks with the sea-shore. The Great South 
Bay offers the perfection of sailing, also 
notor-boating, rowing, and fishing. Golf 
inks, tennis, driving, etc. An ideal place 
famil and week-end visits. 
Opens a accommodations for eighty 
guests. 
Tue ~__—-. Inn, Bellport, L. 1. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massa e; 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine all m 
conveniences. Dr. FISHE kK. 
resident physician. for a to 
Edwar Gleason, Prop. 


THE OULEOUT 
Franklin, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
Cosy. shady, restful, beautiful ; pure water, 

Jersey milk and butter ; tennis boating, bath- 
ing. Nomalaria or mosquitos. Opens June Ist. 


POINT O° WOODS 
Great South Beach, L. I. 
Seven miles atsea. Restricted. Bathing, 
sailing, fishing unsu es. Ho- 
tels. For Ocean House address WELCH, 

McDonough St., Brooklyn. 
Point H. Lovts 
Street, Sec’y, 9 bridge Pl., Brooklyn. 


Picturesque Huletts 


Hulett House cottages. Right at 
the heart and life of Lake George, RY 
olf, and all hotel amusements 

UCKELL, Prop., Huletts Landing, N 


Lake Mahopac 
DEAN HOUSE Putnam We 
Old Summer Resort, . pleasantly located, com- 
modious lawns running to lake; fine shade 
trees ; : $s to to $20 per week ; 
transients $3. let on appli- 
cation. Proprietor. 


MILLBROOK INN 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


NOW OPEN 
Telephone, 25 Millbrook, N. Y. 

F. FIEGER, Manager. 

rnwood Hall, Lake 

h in the Adironda 


ountain, and lake. Booklet. Mrs. 
Frederic M. Heath, St. Regis Falls, N. Y. 


THE ADIRONDACKS 


Hotel AMPERSAND 
AND COTTAGES 
ON LOWER SARANAC LAKE 
A most a lake and mountain resort. 
Perfect golf links, fishing, 
bathing. and dancing. Supe- 
rior Post, telegraph, telephone, 
i Booklet Special rates. G. 


Manager, Ampersand, N. 
Office, Fourth Avenue. 


HOTEL GLENBROOK 
Shandaken, Ulster County, N. Y. 


iet, n xclusive. Booklet on 


nia.— Restful 
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NEW VORK 


The Columbian 


1,000 ISLAND PARK, N. Y. 
L. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


The most delightful location at the 
Thousand Islands. Opens June 15th. 


unusual opportunity for family 

ing seclusion of home life, board for 
summer, beautiful private home, extensive 
grounds, tennis court, all conveniences: 
stable accommodations if desired. Ulster 
Co., New York. 5,647, The Outlook. 


EST AWHILE CLUB. _ Country 
house, Northern Westchester Hills. 
Simplicity, hospitality, peace. ern im- 
rovements. from New 
L ’ West Somers, New York. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


EIDELBERG HOUS 
FLAT ROCK, N. C. 


An ideal Winter and Spring resort for 
refined people. Beautiful lake and moun- 
tain views ; well built and equipped house 
(steam heat, etc.); luxurious table and 
furnishings ; 65-acre park, 2,221 ft. ele- 
vation. Climate dry and ng. pooklet 
Golf, boating, shooting ooklet 

A. R. GUERARD, M.D., Prop. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ranch Life for All 


Why Not Prepare to Spend Your 
Next Vacation on a Ranch ? 


We have the most unique resort in America, 
Here you will see the breaking and taming of 
orses to ride and drive and the roping, 
and handling of stock in 


branding, riding, 


eneral, Write for descriptive illustrated 
older. CUSTER TRAIL RANCH, 
M N. Dakota. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
66 The Sunset 


4 hours from New York. The greatest 
health and pleasure resort in Penneyivenia, 
High elevation, superb scenery. An_ ideal 
spot — geen to be appreciated. Address 


Sunset O., Pa. 


THE WALTER 


This nearest, largest, best os the Werners- 
ville Resorts has its own post-o 
Walters Park, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 


AME STOWN, opposite Newport. 
Thorndyke Hotel and 8 new Cot- 
tages, furnished. Charming location on 
shores of Narragansett Bay; 15 min. to New- 
rt by ferry. P. H. Horgan, Newport, R. I. 


VERMONT 


Basin Harbor, Vt. 
The Lodge on Lake Champlain 


Near steamer landing. _ Safe postin and 
bathing. Circulars. F. M.S ONG. 


istoric Bennington, one of the most 
healthful and picturesque places in the 
Green Mountains, The |Walloomsac 
Inn. 140 year record. Write for booklet. 


WacTER H, Berry, Prop., Bennington, Vt. 


VERMONT 


YVHESTER, Vt.—The Maples. De- 
lightful summer home. Pure water, bath, 

hot and cold; piazza, croquet, fine roads, 
Terms reasonable. The Misses SARGEANT. 


HYDE SUDBURY, VT. Capacity 250 


vests. In the heart of the Green 
fountains. SPECIAL Ts FOR 
MANOR booklet ad- 
ress A. W YDE & SON, 
VIRGINIA 


Warm Sulphur Springs 


are now open for guests. Fo or circulars and 
terms address hy JOHN L. EUBANK, 
Warm Springs, Bath Co., Va. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


ADIRONDACK CAMP 


FOR BOYS 
Lake George. Season, July 2—Sept. 8 


Outdoor life under ideal conditions. All land 
and water sports. Nature study, woodcraft, 
and practical camping. Canoeing. Tripsi into 
the heart of the woods. Boys learn to do 
things,and to take care of themselves. Health, 
am and character develop Camp 
owned and conducted by physican with large 
experience in care of boys. College men as 
counsellors. Adirondack guide. Boys 10to 16. 


Address ELIAS G. BROWN, A.B., M.D. 
481 West 145th St., New York City. 


Camp WILDWOOD 


” 

Where Boys Really “Camp Out 

MOOSEHEAD LAKE 
MAINE 
June 25-September 3 

Camping, cruising. fishing, land and water 
sports, under the personal supervision of col- 
lege men of strong character, refinement and 
sympathy with boys. Small parties will camp 
out with licensed guide and councilors, in the 


heart ot the Maine woods, anual training, 
tutoring, and music if gered. Boys 8 to 16. 


catalo ogues, address 
Kahkou Camp UMNER OOPER, 
For Older Boys 


University School, 
mp Chesterfield 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
SPOFFORD, N. H. 
Summer Camp for Boys 


Athletics, Manuel Training, Tutoring. 
Fifth season. ighly recommen . Equip- 
ment the best. —s lege men in charge. Every- 


thing for ’s welfare. Booklet for the 
asking. Edgar Burr Smith, Brattleboro, Vt. 


SWANZEY LAKE, N. H. 


CAMP WAWONA “22:5 


Att SummMeER Camp FoR Boys 
Booklet. O. E. Bourne, W. Swanzey,N.H. 


AMP OXFORD. A 

J for boys. near Poland Springs. 6th sea- 
son. Beautiful cottage es and water a tents. 
Everything to delight a boy : fi rizes; 
W hite Mt. tours; golf, tennis, Sascball, asket 
ball, new launch,canoeing, rowing,swimming, 
fishing, etc, Orchestra. Experienced coun- 
cilors. Unexcelled cuisine. Mora/, Mental, 
and Physwal Development the Camp Aim. 
Booklet. A. F,. Caldwell, A.M., Oxford, Me. 


Unique Summer Outing FOX, 


Small, private party, socially exclusive, best 
care. Tutoring. Write for booklet at once. 
H. HOLDEN. Hotel San Remo, New York. 


Give Your Boy an Outing 


in heart of Rocky Mountains. Best trout fish- 
ing in United States. Bring kodaks and get 
pictuses of elk, deer, mountain goat. Good 
1orses and outfit : everything furnished. Party 
limited to 10. Two months’ trip, June 20th to 
Experienced guides. HOS. 


Aug. 20th. 
DANAH ER, Ovando, Mont. 


Summer Camp 


Reference. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP 
KATAHDIN 


in the Maine Woods 


Canoe trips, mountain climbing, coach- 
ing parties, and saddle horses. Baseball, 
tennis, fishing, swimming, rowing, and 
all athletic and aquatic sports. Ideal 
surroundings and best of care. For boys 
from twelve to eighteen years. The 
place to make boys manly. 

College graduates and athletes in 
charge. Expert tutoring in all branches. 
HENRY M. COBB 
209 Craigie Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


GirlsSummer Camps 
““WYONEGONIC”’ 


Camp and Club 

BRIDGTON, PEAENE: 
The largest, best equipped and oldest thor- 
oughgoing girls camps AMP on Highland 
Lake for girls from 12 to 18. CLUB on 
Moose Pond for college girls and older camp- 
ers, with special rates to parties by the week or 
month. lustrated literature on application. 
Mr. and Mrs. C, E. Coss, Cambridge, Mass. 


Aloha Select Camp for Girls 


Second Season. Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 
We receive a_ number of girls into our sum- 


mer home. Substantial, furnished house for 
eadquarters ; also -floor tents. Health- 
ful location, fine scenery oating, bathing, 
tennis, handi coaching 
horseback riding, picnics Experien 
cam council lors. Girls’ health and welfare 
our 


THE ALOHA HOME 
1, at Hanover, N 
Pst shea college town. my ine 


E. Hanover, N. 
till May 1: later, Fairlee, Vt. In writing, 
refer to this periodical. 

for 


Lunksoos Camp sess 
KATAHDIN COUNTRY 


pécet attractive region of Maine wilderness. 
The home of big game and trout. Camping 
and canoe trips. Terms easy. season. 
Booklet free. Address 
B. SENSENIG, Mt. Pleasant Av., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. L. A. BaiLe:, Lincoln, Me. 


CAMP WACHUSETT 


Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. 

Fourth season. Boating, canoeing, fishing, 
swimming, water sports, Instruction by a 
specialist about the birds, insects, flowers 
and minerals of the region. ‘Tutoring, if 
desired. Highest references. If you pre 
going abroad, send your sons to Camp 
chusett. end for Greer to the 

O WEBSTER, 

School, Plymouth, N. H. 


AUTICAL CAMP, Wychmere, 
Casco Bay, Maine. Cruising from 
Cape Cod to Bar artes. One - n racin 
fleet. Power boat. Deep sea ing an 
] 


ilredging. Canoe trips into the Mam woods, 
Baseball team, track team. pegs tutoring. 
Booklet. D. B. MACMILLA Phys. Direc- 
tor, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


A 200-MILE 
CANOE TRIP 


Also fixed camp in the MAINE WOODS, 
Boys thirteen and older. Fifth season. 
let. F. E. Wine, Ben Avon, Allegheny, Pa. 


Camp Wake Robin {°", 


Catskill Mountains. For booklet and — - 
lars address E. B. Woodland, 


¥ 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


SUMMER CAMPS 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Boys’ 


(Sebago Lake Region.) 
The kind of vacation that 
dees good. Mountain 
climbing, canoeing, fish- 
ing—the life a boy loves. 
Coaching trip through the 
White Mountains. Super- 
vision and companionship 
of college-bred leaders 
masters. Tutoring if ce- 
sired. Seventh season be- 
gins June 28th. Booklet on 
request. IRVING L. WOOD- 
HAN, Ph. B. Acad- 
emy. Brooklyn, \. ¥. 


F ARM SCHOOL 


A School in the Country for Boys 


Affording the outdoor advantages of a 
camp school while providing the healthy en- 
vironment of’a_well-regulated indoor life. 
Numbers maieed to insure a constant, 
sonal Sth, B00. Spmmer term, June ith to 
Sept. 15th, a actuding 2 tr trip to the Maine 
coast. 

Media, ps 


MEDOMAK 


Washington, Maine 
Third season opens July 6. 8 weeks for $85. 
Camping, tramping, fishing, athletics. An 
experienced leader for each 6 boys. Illus. 
booklet. F. E. PO AR? Dover, N. H. 
W. H. BENTLEY, Quincy, Mass. 


Camp Come for Girls, White Mountains, 
Gorham, Delightful and invigor- 
ating = Mountain climbing; coach- 
ing tours; boating, swimming, and tutoring. 
Mrs. B. E. Hunton, Newton Center, Mass. 


Camp So-High FOR. BOYS. 


Genuine woods 
in the Adirondacks canoe 
under the care of experienced woodsmen an 

college men. July, August. ** Harold and 
Chester, who were with you two months last 
summer, came out of the woods like Indians 
in physique and like gentlemen in conor’ 
ment.” Address GEORGE G. BROWER, 

or CARL S. COIT, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Summer Home and Camp for Girls 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Wells River. Vt. 

In a pine grove. Camp with modern con- 
veniences, Swimming, rowing, outdoor 
sports, handerafts, tutoring if desired. Spe 
cial department for small children with gov- 
erness. Address Miss FARWELL, The 
Castle, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


CAMP for GIRLS 


Canaan, N. H. Un- 
der the cage of two Bos- 
ton teachers. Miss 
130 servers 


, Brookline, Mass 


OQUAGA LAKE, N. ¥ 
(Catskills). Boys 8-18. éth year. Athletic 
sports, manual training, nature study, tutor- 
ing- -all by specialists. Supervision entirely 
by experienced teachers. House or tent. Open 
June 9. Regular season July and August. 
$125. Illustrated booklet. Carvin L. Lewrs, 

A.M., 107 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Summer Home for Little Girls 


on the shore of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
HARRIET E. MOSES, Meredith, N. H. 


CAMP PHILLIPS 
FRE NCHMAWS: BAY - 
HANCOCK POIN MAINE 
Tutoring for school ond pc H. A. Ross, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Camp Pokegama sovs 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


Fifth season, Te rms moderate. Address 
RAM W. SLAC 
735 Olive St., St. Paul, Minn. . 


Pasquaney Nature Club 42%. 


HEBRON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Near Plymouth). Boating, swimming, 
athletics. rs. ELMER . HASSAN, 
124 Engle wm N. J. 


CAMP WINNISQUAM for Boys 


Lakeport H. Athletic and aquatic 
sports. a distinctive feat- 
ure, Booklet. M. H. Moopy, Waterbury. Vt. 


Camp Pukwana 

amp Lake Winnipesaukee 

ow Hampshire, White Mountains. Rowing, 
imming, Siwvas ; instruction optional. 

The Misses BLAKE, 127 W. 56th St., N. Y. 


OWoo Winnecook. For Boys. Maine 
W oods. Aquatic and other athletic sports. 
Power boat, ca Boss, skiffs. Supervision by 

college-bred _—- Illustrated booklet. 

H. L. Ranp, Uincoie School, Malden, Mass. 


Wilderness Camp Life 


Newfoundland 
Salmon and trout fishing. (Camera shots at 
caribou. yae or two boys (over 15) taken. 


June to 
‘SURRISON, West Newton, Mass. 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 


NORTHFIELD 


HYMNAL 
SA 
ITS tse vors GOOD 
5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
**The Northfield Schocls** on every copy sold 
Ciotu Bounp, $25 per 100, 30c. postpaid. 
Returnable Samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers.” 


Published by the publishers of the famous *‘ Gospel Hymmns.”’ 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after W years. 
Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
will net you six per cent and there is so 


on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 


Write to-day for the New Message. 
COMPANY, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


of life and bidden us 


better security 


Munger; DD. 


Colorado Farm and City Mortgages | 


Five and Six per cent. net to investor. Twenty-two years’ experi- 
ence. References. JOHN W. BARROWS, Box 1431, Denver, Colo. 


* A book of real 


“A vigorous, c 


ent, Railway System. 
Canada, for information. 


A peerlene and hunting region, 
T GA M |: White G. T. ELL Ge General Passenger 


bution to planters. 


shows in NATURAL COL ORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of “ A* book 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 

Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 


best book.” — 


Complete Electric Light Outfits 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 


DR. A. H. BRADFORD’S 


The Inward Light 


By the Same Author 


“ The Ascent of the Soul,” “ The Age of Faith,” 
“ Messages of the Masters,” 


THE INWARD LICHT 
* Itisa noble book . 


Professor N. Clarke, of Colgate University. 


“The Inward Light is a contribution to Theological Litera- 
ture which indicates that Christ 1s coming to His own. . 
hope you may sell a million copies of that remarkable book.” — 
Professor Hiram Corson, Cornell University. 


“IT send you m hearty 
that % Christian, 
Master and 


ritual and intellectual power.”—Dundee 
A dvertimr (Scotland). 


and 
excite c 
Christian We orld ( London). 


experience 
things not seen all.”—ZAastern Morning (Engla 
poetry, its its vagueness are the characteris- 


K FRUIT BOOK detnition,A book of miher than theology. His 


rank with the best works of ihe olf 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & CO., New York 


NEW BOOK 


etc. 
. You have struck into the very very heart 
t our faith where alone it can stand.”*— 


goto for a 
"Rev. T. 


for book, 


an insight into 


Price $1.20 net 
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Shirt-Waists 


SUMMER 
STYLES $1 
This Waist, $1.00 
waists, and are of- 


fering a line of the 
prettiest and most 
iashionable waists 
at unheard-of prices. 

Our waists are 
made of Lawns, Ba- 
tistes, and Net, 
handsomely em- 
broidered and 
trimmed. 


No.103.—This beau- 
tiful model of a lin- 
gerie waist is made 
of white Persian lawn 
with a front yoke of 
Tom Thumb tucks, 
decorated with me- 
dallions and outlined 
with Val lace Van- 
dykes; tucked 
taine cuffs and collar 
correspond; button 
back. Price $1.00; 
postage 15 cents. 


This Waist, $1.00 


No. 103 


No. 105.—This White Batiste 
waist has a plastron of rich open- 
work embroidery with tucks in- 
troduced at each side and carried 
to the waist line. Short tucks 
widen the shoulders, and the 
back is tucked to the waist line 
and closes at the center. A dainty 
finish is supplied in the tucked 
collar by a lace frill, and the 
smart mitaine cuffs are tucked 
across in clusters, separated with 
bands of lace. Price $1.00; 
postage 15 cents. 


We can furnish these waists 
in sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. 
If two waists are to be shipped 
in one package only 20 cents 
postage need be sent ; for three 
or more waists in one package 
only 25 cents postage is re- 
quired. Remit by Money Order, 
Bank Draft, or Registered 
Mail; do not send stamps. 


No. 105 


In ordering, state bust measure desired. We 
refund your money if you are not satisfied. 

We have other styles, ranging in price from 
$1.00 to $5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt- 
Waist. Supplement—sent free on request. 

Write for it to-day. 


National Cloak & Suit Company 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


! OOR 
| FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 


TO SATISFY YOU 
that Rogers Stainfloor 
Finish is not only the best 
Floor Finish made, but 
also the best general fin- 
ish for Furniture and all 
Interior Woodwork, we 
will send you prepaid, on 
receipt of 25c., a good 
Brush and a Sample Can 
of Stainfloor Finish, 
enough to cover 20 square 
feet, two coats. Mention 
color wanted: Light Oak, 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry, Mala- 
chite Green or Transpar- 
ent. Stamps accepted. 


Our booklet, “Care of 
Floors,” mailed FREE. 
Detroit White Lead Works, 
Dept. W, Detroit, Mich. 


eee? « 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


The most delicious product of the 


candy making art. 
Sold where they sell the best. 


F. WHITMAN & BON, 
1816 Chestnut &t., Phila. 


REFRIGERATORS 


fficiency, and Economy 


The Eddy” quarter Century 
The Premier” Glass lined. 


lewis &@oncER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street and 


135 West 41st Street, New Vork 


~ ROGERS 
FINISH 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Cleveland, Ohi0 or sanxs 


HE city of Cleveland is a progressive industrial and trad- 
ing center of diversified interests and the greatest marine 
rt on the Great Lakes. Andrew Carnegie recently stated that 
leveland is the future home of the iron and steel industry of the 
United States, for the reason that at this point iron ore and coal 
meet most economically. About four per cent. of the total sav- 
ings deposits of the American people is deposited in the savings 
banks of Cleveland, while its population is only one-haif of one 
per cent. of that of the entire country. 

In every respect Cleveland’s banks have outstripped those of 
other cities of like size and commercial importance. Their gains 
in resources have been remarkable. Their deposits have in- 
creased much faster than the population, great as the general 
growth of the city has been. It has won recognition far and wide 
as a banking center, its business undertakings having been 
aided greatly by the strength of its financial institutions. Enter- 
prise and prudence have gone hand in hand, and the banks areas 
safe as they are ambitious and alert for business. ‘ 

By reason of the extensive manufacturing interests of Cleve- 
land and the consequent active demand for money, its savings 
banks have always been enabled to — pay interest at the rate 
of four per cent. per annum, compounded semi-annually, It isa 
surprising fact that money deposited under these terms in a sav- 
ings bank will double itself in seventeen years and eight months, 
and the depositor who avails himself of this four per cent. inter- 
est rate paid by the Cleveland banks will receive an actual 
increase in income of 334¢ per cent. over money placed in some 
other city at three per cent. 

In the Citizens Savings & Trust Company, Cleveland pos- 
sesses the largest and oldest trust company in Ohio and one of 
the best known financial institutions in the country. It was estab- 
lished in 1868 and has shown a steady and continuous growth 
ever since. In 1870 its deposits were $734,235.02; in 189 they 
had grown to $5,788.598.08 ; in 1900 to $8,900,885.41; in 1903 to 
$27 .144,226 23, and in 1995 to $35,808,%33.78. The paid-up capital 
and surplus of the bank amount to S:x Million Dollars, while its 
total resources aggregate over Forty-two Mullion Dollars, an 
increase of five and one-half millions Sung the past year, 

The bank has aiways had the advice of the foremost business 
men of the city, who have invariably been found upon its board 
of directors. From 1878 to 1881 President Garfield was one of 
the board. Secretary of State John Hay was one of its members 
from 1883 to 1893, and Jeptha H. Wade. to whom credit largely 
belongs for the success of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, served as a director from 1868 until 1890. Ex-U. S. Sena- 
tor Henry B. Payne and other men of foremost standing have 
from time to time belonged to its board of directors, and it may 
be truly said that the men who have shaped the affairs of the 
Citizens Savings & Trust Company have combined the best 
business brains of Ohio's Greatest city. 

The present Board of Directors and Executive Committee 
consist of the following: Horace E. Andrews, who is President 
of The Cleveland Electric Railway Company; C. W. Bingham, 
President of The Standard Tool Company; T. W. Burnham, 
President of The Star Elevator Company; Alvah S. Chisholm, 
ot The American Steel & Wire Company; H. B. Corner, Vice- 
President ; G. A. Garrettson, President of Bank of Commerce, 
N.A.; Thomas S. Grasselli, Vice-President of The Grasselli 
Chemical Company; E. V. Hale, Treasurer; Kaufman Hays, 
Vice-President of The Cleveland Worsted Mills; J. H. Hoyt, 
Attorney ; Ralph T. King. Capitalist; Bascom_Little, Capital- 
ist; M. B. Johnson, Attorney; D. Leuty, Vice-President ; Sam- 
uel Mather, of Pickands, Mather & Company; Wm, G. Mather, 
President of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company ; . New- 
comb, President; D. Z. Norton, of Oglebay, Norton & Co.; 

. R. Nutt, Secretary; James Parmelee, President of the 
National Carbon Company: James Speyer, of Speyer & Co.. 
Bankers ; Andrew Squire, Attorney; N. O. Stone, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Cleveland National Bank; and J. H. Wade, Chair- 


man. 
_ Aside from its strong financial condition and the standing of 
its board of directors, there are two features which make this 
institution an exceptionally safe one : Ist. it does not loan money 
on endorsed or commercial paper, its funds being loaned oniy 
on the best collateral or real estate securities having a market 
value largeiy in excess of the loan ; 2d, it has an auditing depart- 
ment consisting of an auditor and several assistants who caretull 
examine every loan made and who systematically check up eac 
employes of the institution, thus making a defalcation an impos- 
sibility. 

Cleveland's handsome office structure known_as the Citizens 
Building is owned by The Citizens Savings & Trust Company, 
and the ground floor is occupied by the bank. In every detail, 
from the inspiringly beautiful decorations and furnishings to the 
impregnable vaults of steel, the offices of the bank are among 

e finest in the country. 


CUT HERE-—-MAIL TO-DAY 


CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CoO., Cleveland, Ohio: 

Please send, without obligation on my part, illustrated book ano fall 
particulars, etc., of your system of Banking by Mail at 4 Per Cent 
Interest. 


THE 
Earning Power 


behind securities is what determines their value. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


earned in 1904, from cereal crops alone, 46 
per cent. annual income on the entire assessed 
valuation of the State, leading all agricultural 


States. 

North Dakota 46%  Illinois........ 21% 
lowa......... 28% Washington... 13% 
Texas........ 25% Missouri...... 11% 


We offer for investment 


North Dakota Farm Mortgages 


placed on the land that secures this remark- 
able result. 
Send for description of mortgages 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 
Investment Securities Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company 


Chartered 1822 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 and 22 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
$1,000,000 00 
7,900,000 00 


CAPITAL, 
UNDIVIDED Prorirts, 


The Company is a legal depositary for mone id into 
Court, and is authorize to actas Executor, Rdelnlstretor, 
Seuneee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary ca- 
pacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and 
other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar of 
and pone. 

eceives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to 
check and allows interest on daily balances” ’ 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. 
net as Agent for the transaction of any approved financial 

siness. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1906 


As we go to 
press it is unofh- 
cially reported 
that the Republican Senators have 
agreed upon the following amendment 
to the Hepburn Railway Rate Regula- 
tion Bill: 

The venue of suits brought in any of the 
circuit courts of the United States against 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission to 
enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend any 
order or requirement of the Commission 
shall be in the district where the carrier 
against whom such order or requirement 
may have been made has its principal oper- 
ating office, and jurisdiction to hear and 
determine such suit is hereby vested in such 
courts. 

It can hardly be necessary to say to the 
thoughtful reader that this amendment 
makes no real change in the Hepburn 
Bill. The Federal courts have jurisdic- 
tion already to prevent any injustice 
from being perpetrated by or in the 
name of any administrative department of 
the Government upon any citizen of the 
United States. This jurisdiction is con- 
tinually exercised in hearing appeals by 
citizens against what they regard as un- 
just decisions by the Patent Office, the 
Land Office, the Collector of Customs, 
and other administrative departments. 
It is true that Congress has the power— 
this at least is our judgment—to «limit 
this jurisdiction of the courts, and certain 
amendments proposed to the Hepburn 
Bill would have the effect to impose such 
limitation upon the Circuit Courts. Such 
was the amendment proposed by Senator 
Bailey, prohibiting them from issuing 
injunctions against the immediate en- 
forcement of the decisions of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. Butin the 
absence of such amendment the jurisdic- 
tion to issue such injunctions is indubi- 
table. ‘The amendment as proposed sim- 
ply declares powers which are already 
unquestionably possessed. Why, then, 


The Railway Rate Bill 


Amendments 


any suchamendment? The reason for it 
was probably political. It was clear that 
the hard fight in the Senate against the 
Hepburn Bill in its original form by 
certain Republicans who represented, or 
thought they represented, corporate inter- 
ests, would be defeated by a union of 
Democratic and Republican votes for the 
bill, and that no amendment having the 
effect to limit or delay the powers of the 
Commission could be carried against the 
combined Democratic and Republican 
support. The Republican advocates of 
the bill, by consenting to this declarative 
amendment, have made it possible for 
the Republican opponents of the bill to 
vote for it without self-stultification, and 
thus have secured before the people for 
the Republican party credit for the bill 
which otherwise might, with some jus- 
tice, have been claimed in the next politi- 
cal campaign by the Democrats as a 
Democratic victory over Republican op- 
position. The bill is not, however, at 
this writing, passed, and there is still a 
possibility, perhaps a probability, that 
some of the amendments offered for the 
purpose of limiting dilatory proceedings 
in the courts may yet be attached to the 
bill by a majority composed of combined 
Democratic and Republican votes. The 
President’s Message on the Standard 
Oil investigation gave such an impetus 
to the Lodge amendment, bringing the 
pipe lines under the regulative powers of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
that it passed the Senate unanimously. 


On last Saturday Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a 
special Message to Con- 
gress dealing almost exclusively with the 
Standard Oil Company. The Message 
accompanied a Summary of a report by 


the Hon. James R. Garfield, the Commis- 
47° 
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sioner of the Bureau of Corporations, on 


the oil industry of the country. The in- 
vestigation conducted by Mr. Garfield, 
of which his report and the President’s 
Message are the first fruits, was under- 
taken in accordance with a resolution of 
Congress passed February 15, 1905. 
The Garfield report “is of capital im- 
portance,” says the President, in view of 
the effort now being made to regulate 
railway rates. The President asserts 
that the Standard Oil Company “has 
benefited enormously up almost to the 
present moment by secret rates, many 
of these secret rates being clearly un- 
lawful.” He points out the significance 
of the fact that the railroads corrected 
many of these secret rates as soon 
as they were discovered by the Com- 
missioner of Corporations. “ This imme- 
diate correction, partial or complete, of 
the evil of secret rates is, of course, 
on the one hand, an acknowledgment 
that they were wrong, and yet were per- 
severed in until exposed; and, on the 
other hand, a proof of the efficiency of 
the work that has been done by the 
Bureau of Corporations.” The President 
promises that the Government will imme- 
diately consider the question cf insti- 
tutirfg prosecutions against the offenders 
disclosed by the investigation. Hecalls 
attention to the fact that the Standard: 
Oil Company is not the only great cor- 
poration “ which has benefited, and is 
at this moment benefiting, in a wholly 
improper fashion, by an elaborate series 
of rate discriminations.” The Sugar 
Trust and the New York Central Rail- 
road are corporations which are specifi- 
cally named in the Message as offenders. 
For the unjust and pernicious industrial 
and commercial conditions disclosed by 
the investigation the President proposes 
these remedies: First, confer upon the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission the 
power to take quick and effective action 
in regulating railroad rates. Second, 
permit the railroads to combine, under 
conditions prescribed by Congress, in 
order to protect themselves, their stock- 
hoiders, and the public against the 
favors and discriminations demanded 
and sometimes extorted by the trusts. 
Third, empower the Government by its 
agents to examine into the conduct and 
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affairs of the railways as_ thoroughly 
and specifically as the bank examiners 
now examine into the affairs of National 
banks. Fourth, where a great industrial 
monopoly “ by unfair or unlawful meth- 
ods has crushed out home competition,” 
revive that competition by some such 
law “as that which has already passed 
the House putting alcohol used in the 
arts and manufactures in the free list.” 
Fifth, provide that all coal and oil land 
now held by the Government as public 
domain or as Indian territory shall not 
be sold, but shall be permanently re- 
tained by the Government; this land 
‘“‘ should be leased only on such terms and 
for such periods as will enable the Gov- 
ernment to keep entire control thereof.” 
The Outlook has long stood for the eco- 
nomic and industrial principles upon 
which these specific legislative remedies 
are based, and regards their public and 
official espousal by the President as of 
profound importance to the country. 
We discuss the Message, its genesis and 
its industrial, economic, and _ political 
effect, more fully in another column. 


In 1904 there had been 
special discontent with 
the conditions control- 
ling the distribution and transportation 
of oil in and beyond Kansas, and the 
Congressional resolution to which refer- 
ence has been made directed particular 
attention to that State. While this has . 
been taken account of in the investiga- 
tion carried on by the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, its report is not exclusively 
upon any special field; such a report 
would be unfair because purely local con- 
ditions do not determine the price of 
crude oil or of its products or afford a 
proper basis for understanding the con- 
ditions of that industry. Therefore the 
scope of the Garfield investigation in- 
cluded the crude oil production of the 
United States, its relation to the world’s 
supply, the prices and methods of pur- 
chase ; the use, development, and con- 
trol of pipe lines; the refining of oil; the 
organization, ownership, and relation of 
the companies engaged in the production, 
manufacture, and distribution of oil. 
Special interest was developed from the 
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facts regarding distribution, obtained by 
the examination of thousands of entries 
in railway records. Upon this particular 
subject of distribution a Summary of Mr. 
Garfield’s report, together with his letter 
of submittal to the President, was pub- 
lished last week, to be followed later by 
publication of the general report. About 
nine-tenths of the manufacture of refined 
oil is controlled by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Its largest refineries are located 
at the great centers of distribution, which 
are connected by pipe lines with the crude 
oil fields. The independent refineries are 
generally located at the oil fields, a dis- 
advantage which has been, says Mr. Gar- 
field, greatly increased by secret diserimi- 
nation in railway freight rates, inter-State 
and State, favoring the Standard Oil 
Company, thus giving to it monopolistic 
control in the greater portion of the 
country. . Among the railway companies 
implicated in the report are the Penn- 
sylvania, New York Central, New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Southern, Chicago, and Alton, Chi- 
cago and Eastern Illinois, and Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy. The limitation 
of the competitive area by this railway 
discrimination has so greatly increased 
the Standard’s control that, after deduct- 
ing the freight rate, the prices of ordi- 
nary illuminating oil are, it is claimed, 
usually from two to five cents a gallon 
higher in the non-competitive than in the 
competitive fields. ‘The report declares 
that through secret rates the Standard 
saved, during 1904, about three-quarters 
of a million dollars—a sum representing 
the difference between published and 
secret rates. This practically unassail- 
able control of the oil market, however, 
is due not only to secret but to open 
arrangement of rates, says the report, 
especially because of the absence of pro- 
rating arrangements in New England; 
to unjust classifications and rules of 
shipment, and finally to discriminations 
in the treatment of private tank cars. 
Through its pipe lines and fleets of oil- 
carrying vessels the Standard is an 
active and powerful competitor of the 
railways themselves; indeed, except in 
the Texas and California fields, it has 
already taken the transportation of crude 
oil almost entirely away from the rail 


carriers. Hence it might have been 
expected that the railways would seek to 
build up the development of independent 
oil enterprises, which, necessarily relying 
on rail transportation only, would have 
furnished traffic. Instead, however, the 
natural disadvantages of the independent 
producers and shippers have been enor- 
mously increased by the action of the 
railways in granting discriminations, 
forced by a greater power than any 
railway corporation—the Standard Oil 
Company. ‘The Summary of the Gar- 
field report now inade public and out- 
lined above indicates that the full report 
will contain detailed charges supported 
by evidence which cannot be satisfac- 
torily answered by mere general denials. 


An official reply, how- 
ever, was at _pnce 
made by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company to the Garfield Sum- 
mary. In its nature it is in part a 
general denial of the charges, in part 
a refusal to admit jurisdiction. The 
report, says the reply, is “ absolutely 
unfair and unjust ;” moreover, the com- 
mon charge that the Company’s business 
‘has been built up by railroad favoritism 
is ridiculous and false.” This investi- 
gation grew out of the Kansas oil field 
dispute, yet the assertion is made that 
Mr. Garfield refused to include and make 
public the facts about Kansas, although 
importuned to do so by the Company, 
which declares that its conduct in Kan- 
sas was lawful and just and was held so 
to be by the courts. Coming to the 
charges of discrimination, the reply points 
out that many of the cases cited by Mr. 
Garfield relate to rate-making within 
State territory, and that neither the 
Bureau of Commerce and Labor nor the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission has 
any control whatever over rates unless 
they relate to inter-State commerce. 
With regard to such charges as that the 
Standard Oil Company has had a mo- 
nopoly in the New England territory 
because the railways there have refused 
to prorate, it is said that if this is so the 
railways and not the Company would 
seem to be blamable, and that in point 
of fact the railroads are obliged to 
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contend with freight-carrying over Long 
Island Sound. In short, “ the New Eng- 
land roads believe they can make more 
money by a refusal to prorate, and if in 
so doing they are violating the proprie- 
ties, clearly they and not the Standard Oil 
Company should be made the object of 
attack.” Denial is made flatly and in the 
broadestterms that secret orunlawful rates 
are obtained by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany from the railways. Mr. Garfield, it is 
said, admits that no rebates in the tech- 
nical sense on inter-State business were 
discovered after an exhaustive examina- 
tion. The secret rates alleged by Mr. 
Garfield to exist are declared not to have 
been secret at all and not to involve 
unlawful discrimination, while the Com- 
pany’s attorneys comment caustically on 
Mr. Garfield’s phrase, ‘‘ Of course there 
may be other secret rates which the 
Commission has not discovered,” as 
being “hardly fair or manly.” An ex- 
tended argument is made on the ques- 
tion of pipe lines to the effect that the 
Company, having constructed these pipe 
lines at great cost, is entitled to the ad- 
vantage given to it by the existence of 
the lines—an advantage which, the Com- 
pany seems to imply, Mr. Garfield and 
the President would deny it. The Com- 
pany says: “Are we to have no advan- 
tage because we constructed these pipe 
lines? Is the amount invested and the 
interest on that investment to count for 
nothing?” The point is illustrated by 
an analogy as follows: “Take two men 
going to Boston; one uses an eight-thou- 
sand-dollar automobile to go to New 
London, and there takes the train. Is he 
to have no advantage in rate over the man 
who leaves New York and travels all the 
way by rail?” The pipe lines, instead 
of being built by the Company by special 
agreement with the railway companies, 
as alleged by Mr. Garfield, were, it is said, 
made in the face of violent opposition 
by the railways. It is claimed that the 
so-called secret rates have been filed 
with the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion as the law requires, and that this is 
shown by Mr. Garfield’s own report. As 
to the use of private cars, it is said that 
in the oil business the movement is so 
slow that private tank-car owners do not 
make excessive profits. In answer to 
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the objection brought against making a 
through rate by combining two separate 
State rates, thus violating the spirit of 
the law though observing its letter, it is 
said that the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission has itself held this practice to 
be lawful and proper. Finally, the 
fullest investigation is courted, and the 
assertion is made that “the statement 
that the ‘Standard Oil Company has 
largely by unfair and unlawful methods 
crushed out home competition’ is fully 
answered by the fact that home compe- 
tition has always existed, is steadily 
growing, and that there are now at least 
125 competitive refineries in the United 
States.” The very fact that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company replies officially with 
such promptness and fullness to these 
charges shows a marked change of atti- 
tude toward the public and the law; 
and in itself proves the seriousness with 
which Mr. Garfield’s charges are to 
be taken. Whatever may be said re- 
specting the issues of fact involved in 
the Standard Oil Company’s published 
defense, that defense emphasizes the 
justice of the public demand, voiced by 
the President in his Message, for Gov- 
ernmental examination, Governmental 
report, and Governmental supervision of 
the entire conduct and affairs of the 
great inter-State corporations. 


‘An early return to 
their accustomed em- 
ployment by the 1 50,- 
000 anthracite coal mine workers after a 
suspension of nearly six weeks is fore- 
cast at this writing by the action of 
the Scranton Convention in accepting 
the proposition of the operators for a 
continuance of the award of the Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike Commission. This Con- 
vention of more than five hundred duly 
elected representatives of the mine em- 
ployees assembled at Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, on May 3, and on the third day 
of its session, after accepting the report 
of its Scale Committee, adjourned until 
May 8 to hear a final report as to the 
success of further negotiations which the 
Committee was authorized to complete 
with representatives of the operators. 
Following a brief account of the pre- 
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vious negotiations carried on by the 
mine workers’ committee with the oper- 
ators and their rejection by the latter, 
the report of the Scale Committee 
adopted by the Convention provides 
for a resumption of work by the anthra- 
cite employees on the basis of the award 
of the Coal Strike Commission for such 
period of time as may be agreed upon 
mutually between representatives of the 
employers and employees, but on the 
condition that those who suspended work 
on April 1, or since that time, or who 
have been dismissed because they stated 
that they would refuse to work if a strike 
were declared, are reinstated in their 
former positions and working places. 
The Scale Committee was authorized to 
proceed at once to secure an agreement 
with the coal-mining companies on this 
basis, the suspension of work to con- 
tinue until such an agreement had been 
made and its terms approved by the 
Convention, for the latter purpose an 
adjournment being taken to the following 
Tuesday. This proposition of the oper- 
ators—that is, to continue the Commis- 
sion’s award of 1903—was chosen in 
place of the alternative of submitting to at 
least a majority of the Commission the 
question whether any changes in the 
conditions of the anthracite industry 
have occyrred since the award of the 
Commissili 1903 which require that 
the award should be modified as to 
wages of the employees, ar the adjust- 
ment of complaints through the Concilia- 
tion Board or otherwise. ‘The real rea- 
son why the operators’ arbitration propo- 
sition was not regarded favorably by the 
Convention is to be found in the fact 
that it made possible a reduction of the 
earnings of the more important class of 
mine workers—the contract miners— 
without any assurance of an increase for 
the other groups of employees. Since 
the strike of 1902 the activity at the 
mines has given unusually steady em- 
ployment to the contract miners, and 
has enabled this group to earn excep- 
tionally high wages. As the contract 
miners make up the dominant group 
among the mine employees, any reduc- 
tion in their wages would have meant 
disaster to the United Mine Workers of 
America. Rather than risk this possi- 


bility, and clearly realizing that condi- 
tions generally were not promising for 
the success of a strike, the Convention 
accepted the only other course of action 
open to it—the acceptance of the opera- 
tors’ proposition to continue present 
conditions as laid down by the award of 
the Strike Commission: This means, of 
course, a continuance of the Conciliation 
Board which has performed such useful 
service the past three years. This satis- 
factory outcome to the deliberations of 
the Mine Workers’ Convention is recog- 
nized as being largely due fo the influ- 
ence of President Mitchell, the course 
adopted being the one recommended by 
him in his speech to the delegates. 


A second conflict 
between idle mine 
workers and_ the 
properly constituted authorities of Penn- 
sylvania since the inauguration of the 
coal-mining suspension on April 1 oc- 
curred at Mount Carmel, in the hard- 
coal region, on April 30. The first out- 
break was on April 16 at Windber, eight 
miles from Johnstown, in the central 
soft-coal field, and resulted in the killing 
of four men and a boy and the wounding 
of many more as a result of deputy sher- 
iffs firing into a crowd whose members 
were attempting to rescue from jail 
twenty men arrested previously in the 
day for rioting. At Mount Carmel the 
conflict was between idle mine workers 
and twenty-two members of the State 
constabulary who had been called into 
the county at the request of its Sheriff, 
who claimed to be unable to maintain 
peace and order. While the State police 
were dining at one of the hotels in Mount 
Carmel a crowd of several thousand 
people, largely made up of boys and 
many foreigners, surrounded the place, 
and later followed the men along the 
thoroughfare, throwing sticks and stones. 
After repeated warnings, according to 
the best evidence obtainable, the police 
fired into the air to warn the mob to 
desist, but without effect, and then it 
was that Lieutenant Smith ordered them 
to fire intothe crowd. ‘Two volleys from 
the rifles of the police seriously wounded 
nine men and dispersed the mob. Half 
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a dozen arrests have since been made 
by the State police, and the ringleaders, 
it is claimed by the police, are now in 
custody awaiting trial. At the present 
writing no deaths have resulted, although 
at least two of those shot are believed 
to be fatally wounded. Warrants charg- 
ing felonious shooting have been sworn 
out against the troopers, but have not 
yet been served These manifestations 
of violence and disorder were followed 
on May 2 by the issuance of a proclama- 
tion by Governor Pennypacker, of Penn- 
sylvania, in which he calls upon all citi- 
zens to assist in the maintenance of the 
law, at the same time setting forth the 
principles of right action by the State 
in times of industrial disturbances. It 
says: “ Every man is entitled to labor 
and to get for his labor the highest com- 
pensation he can lawfully secure. ‘There 
is no law to compel him to labor unless 
he so chooses, and he may cease to labor 
whenever he considers it to be to his 
interest so to cease. The laboring man, 
out of whose efforts wealth arises, has 
the sympathy of all disinterested people 
in his lawful struggles to secure a larger 
proportion of the profit which results 
from his labor. What he earns belongs to 
him, and if he invests his earnings the law 
protects his property just as the rights of 
property of all men must be protected. He 
has no right to interfere with another 
man who may want to labor. Violence 
has no place among us and will not be 
tolerated.”” This accords with the posi- 
tion The Outlook has so often taken on 
occasions of rioting and violence in 
strike times, but the principles cannot be 
too often emphasized. The law must 
be observed first and above all else, and 
when and where it is not observed proper 
punishment should be speedily inflicted. 
It is proper here to say, however, that 
the wonder is not that these two isolated 
cases of rioting have occurred during 
the past five weeks since the suspension 
of coal-mining became effective, but that 
more of them have not taken place. 
With more than 175,000 mine workers 
idle in the two regions where the violence 
has taken place, and with this number 
swelled by thousands of other workers 
thrown out of temporary employment by 
the suspension, the manner in which this 
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great body of men have as a rule con- 
ducted themselves is a tribute to the 
effectiveness of the forces working for 
social order, and it is fair and right to 
call attention to the fact. 


A shameful rec- 
ord of low corpo- 
ration ethics as 
reflected in the acts of railway and 
coal company officials—a record some- 
what analogous to that of insurance 
officials high in the esteem of the public 
previous to the recent- investigation of 
these companies—has been disclosed 
in the hearings held the past several 
weeks by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. ‘The present investigation 
of this’ body is being conducted under 
the joint resolution of Congress direct- 
ing an inquiry into the relations existing 
between railroads and coal-mining and 
oil companies, and so far the hearings 
conducted in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington have been confined tothe 
taking of testimony as regards’ the soft- 
coal-carrying roads and the bituminous 
coal industry. These have shown that 
railroad companies own certain coal-min- 
ing companies; that officials high in the 
traffic counsels of railroad companies are 
not only financially interested in coal com- 
panies but have accepted as gifts their 
stock, and have also received other “ pres- 
ents” from such companies; that coal- 
mining companies identified in these and 
similar ways with the carrying companies 
are favored in the distribution of cars 
and in other directions, while companies 
and shippers not so identified are dis- 
criminated against in the supplying and 
distribution of cars as well as in the 
furnishing of facilities and instrumentali- 
ties for receiving, forwarding, and carry- 
ing coal; that the private coal-car sys- 
tem is a very grave evil and is subject 
to serious abuses injurious to the public, 
and that the systems or methods of allot- 
ting cars are unfair and unjust to inde- 
pendent shippers not in favor with the 
railway officials. The testimony also 
shows that independent companies have 
been forced to sell their property at a 
loss to rival companies having railway 
favor. In another case one large coal 
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company was forced to take into partner- 
ship a railroad mining company without 
any cost to the latter for thousands of 
dollars’ worth of stock. The evils of 
industrial promotion are glaringly illus- 
trated at different points in the testimony, 
one case disclosing that officials of one 
coal company purchased as individuals 
a rival coal company and then bought it 
from themselves for the company of 
which they were officials at a clear profit 
to two men of $249,900. Throughout 
the testimony is exhibited a most shame- 
ful record of so-called financial transac- 
tions, barely distinguishable from theft, 
by means of which a few individuals 
have been enabled to accumulate fortunes 
- at the expense of stockholders and the 
public. That some railway officials were 
not without conviction that their rela- 
tions with coal-mining companies were 
at least questionable is evident in the 
fact that, according to the testimony 
before the Commission, there was a 
scampering on the part of some of them 
to dispose of their stock holdings in coal- 
mining companies when it became defi- 
nitely known several months ago that 
an investigation was to be authorized by 
Congress. This part of the testimony 
before the Commission dealing with the 
relations of railway officials to coal-min- 
ing companies is a terrible indictment 
of the code of business ethics which is 
found to prevail among these representa- 
tive corporation officials. A preliminary 
report by the Commission is expected to 
be made to Congress within the present 
month. One effect of the investigation 
is the sale last week by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad of its majority inter- 
est in the Consolidation Coal Company, 
the latter operating principally in West 
Virginia and controlling some eight other 
companies, including the Fairmont Coal 
Company. The president and two vice- 
presidents of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad have also resigned as directors 
in the Consolidation Company. 


- Another feature of 

Monopoly Control of the Commissions 
Soft-Coal Traffic ; 

present investiga- 


tions, so far merely touched upon, but 


which promises to grow more important 
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as the hearings continue, is the corporate 
methods employed by the soft-coal-carry- 
ing railroads, dominated by the Pennsyl- 
vania, to overcome the legal restrictions 
placed by the Inter-State Commerce Law 
upon monopolistic control of trade be- 
tween the States. The hearings in Phila- 
delphia disclosed the existence of secret 
organizations or associations and bu- 
reaus, through which monopoly power is 
exercised over the production, carrying, 
and distribution of soft coal. Not only 
is there a division of markets among six 
of the more important railway systems, 
but the output and price of the product 
is controlled and the freight rates deter- 
mined. By means of the Tidewater 
Bituminous Steam Coal Traffic Associ- 
ation, whose existence the railroads have 
taken unusual precautions to keep secret 
since its formation in 1895, six impor- 
tant railway companies—the Pennsyl- 
vania, the New York Central, the Balti- 
more and Ohio,the Norfolk and Western, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, and the 
Philadelphia and Reading—have allotted 
among themselves, upon a percentage 
basis, the entire soft-coal traffic to sea- 
board ports, the rates upon this traffic, of 
course, being fixed by agreement. It is 
no doubt true that the problem of trans- 
porting bituminous coal from so many 
different fields to so many common mar- 
kets by different railroads is a most 
complicated one, and that the problems 
involved in dealing with the traffic ques- 
tions covering so vast a territory and 
affecting so many diversified interests 
are troublesome and intricate; yet all 
this does not justify a studied violation of 
the law. Not only among the bitumi- 
nous-coal-carrying railroads, but also 
among the hard-coal systems, there is too 
much evidence that the aim of their offi- 
cials has been, not to do all they can to 
obey the clear mandates of the law, in 
Spirit as well as in letter, but that they 
have rather put forth their best efforts 
to find a way of doing what the law 
explicitly says they shall not do. So 
clear does this violation appear to the 
United States Attorney-General, from 
the testimony so far taken by the Com- 
mission, that Mr. Charles F. Hughes, of 
insurance investigation fame, and Mr. 
Alexander Simpson, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
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have been retained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as special counsel to prosecute 
the coal-carrying railroad companies. 
The hearings of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission seem ‘to prove beyond 
further question that there is a group of 
men whose desire for the accumulation 
of riches leads them to put forth special 
efforts to overcome or make inoperative 
the clear mandates of the people for the 
safeguarding of the general welfare. We 
believe that the public is slowly approach- 
ing to this view of the situation, and that 
the people in their own way will, sooner 
or later, find a remedy for these growing 
evils which result in the amassing of 
great fortunes by questionable methods. 
There is need on the part of corporation 
officials of greater respect for and obedi- 
ence to the laws of the Nation and State 
as expressed in our constitutions and 
statutes. The violation of their provis- 
ions is not justified by the answer that 
ese expressed interpretations of eco- 
nomic laws are wrong, and that corpora- 
tions, in working out the organization of 
the industrial State, are subject alone to 
the “higher” law. Organized society 
exists solely by obedience to laws ex- 
pressed through its chosen representa- 
tives. Any other course leads but to 
chaos and anarchy. It is better for the 
general welfare that obedience be ren- 
dered to statutes, even if they do mis- 
interpret natural laws, rather than to 
permit a group of men within society, 
such as officials of corporations or labor 
unions, to place their own self-interested 
interpretation upon these laws. 


The Court of Ap- 
Ppeals of New York 

State has decided 
that the law taking from the Board of 
Aldermen in New York City the power 
to grant franchises and giving the power 
to the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment is constitutional. Both Boards are 
elected; but the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment contains only nine mem- 
bers, who are elected, some by boroughs, 
some by the entire municipality; the 
Board of Aldermen contains seventy-three 
members and is elected by wards. The 
tendency to transfer municipal powers 
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from a large legislative body elected by 
wards to a small administrative body 
elected on a general ticket is gaining in 
America ; it is a tendency in the right 
direction. After the destruction of the 
city of Galveston its affairs were put into 
the hands of a commission, first appoint- 
ed by the Governor, afterward elected. 
by popular vote. This worked so well 
that first Houston, then Dallas, Texas, 
followed the example, and with apparent 
advantage. The affairs of Nashville, 
Tennessee, have been similarly admin- 
istered for a score of years, and it is 
reported that the administration has been 
wholly free from corruption. When the 
earthquake and the fire threw the city of 
San Francisco into chaos, the citizens 
instinctively adopted the same principle, 
and to-day its affairs are being for the 
time administered by an extemporized 
board of citizens co-operating with the 
Mayor. The city of Washington is 
exceptional; its administrative body is 
appointed by the Federal Government ; 
but the success of the administration 
argues for a small governing body in 
all cities. The abolition of the large 
and unwieldy Boards of Education and 
the substitution of a small workable 
body has, we believe, been invariably 
attended with good results, The expe- 
rience of many English municipalities, 
whose administrative bodies are gen- 
erally small and represent the whole 
municipality, confirms the limited expe- 
rience of American cities. There is no 
reason why city governments should be 
modeled after the State and Federal 
Governments. There is no reason for 
representation by wards, which produces 
a very bad kind of ward politics. There 


- is very little true legislative function to 


be performed by a city board; its work 
is mainly administrative. It is as demo- 
cratic to have a small body as a large 
one, and more democratic to have a body 
elected on a general ticket instead of by 
wards. The New York Legislature would 
make no mistake if it were to abolish 
the Board of Aldermen altogether and 
substitute a body akin to the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, and then 
by suitable enactment put all the ad- 
ministration of the city’s affairs into its 
hands, 
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Mr. Bonaparte, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in 
his annual address as 
President of the National Municipal 
League at Atlantic City, discussed the 
subject “‘Why we have Unsatisfactory 
Public Servants and how we can get 
Good Ones,” declaring, ‘“‘ We can as read- 
ily get good civil servants as we can get 
good military servants; we can obtain 
legislative and executive officers of as 
high grade as are our judicial officers, or 
even as these ought to be; but to gather 
the same harvest we must sow the same 
seed and use the same husbandry.” In 
other words, public servants must be 
adequately compensated ; they must be 
assured a permanency of tenure and a 
“ safeguard against an old age of misery,”’ 
and “we must treat them as decent, 
reputable people expect to be treated, 
must help them to work cheerfully and 
to good purpose.” The American peo- 
ple cannot be justly called stingy. For 
manual or merely routine public work 
we pay as liberally as any other nation, 
if not more so; but we adopt a differ- 
ent rule when we deal with those of our 
servants who are also our rulers. The 
whole tone of the Atlantic City meeting 
was one of encouragement. ‘The reports 
were uniformly to the effect that there 
was a general and most satisfactory 
awakening of the people to their munici- 
pal obligations and opportunities. The 
Secretary of the League, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, in his annual review, which 
was appropriately entitled “ Practical 
Progress,” said : “ At each meeting (since 
1894) I have been able to report some 
advances, some encouraging develop- 
ments; but the past twelve months have 
outstripped all others in practical prog- 
ress. Indeed, they represent more sub- 
stantial achievement than all the preced- 
ing years together. From every quarter 
comes word as to awakened interest and 
patriotic endeavor. Heroism, heretofore 
largely an incident of military activity, is 
now in large degree manifested in our 
endeavor.” ~ Secretary Root’s letter to 
Mayor Weaver, Secretary Taft’s speech 
in the Ohio campaign in which he de- 
clared against the Cox ticket in Cincin- 
nati, Secretary Bonaparte’s attitude in 
the Maryland campaign, ex-Attorney- 


The National 
Municipal League 


General MacVeagh’s and ex-Postmaster- 
General Smith’s activity in the Philadel- 
phia campaign, were cited time and again 
as striking evidences and reinforcements 
of the contention long maintained and 
insisted upon by the National Municipal 
League, that National parties and Na- 
tional party questions have no part and 
should play no part in the determination 
of local issues. . 


, The very rapid spread of 
interest among city off- 


cials in the subject of unt- 
form accounting and reporting was de- 
scribed at length by L. G. Powers, of the 
Census Bureau, in a striking paper on 
“The Acceptance of Municipal Account- 
ing Reform.” The wisdom which guided 
the League in drafting its schedules is 
evidenced by a number of facts. “No 
city which adopted its classification has 
ever abandoned it. The number of 
cities using it has increased from the 
beginning in a geometrical ratio.” Some 
of the effects which have followed the 
publication of Census Bulletin No. 20, 
with its statistics of cities of 25,000, have 
been most striking. For instance, it dis- 
closed to the cities of the Pacific Coast 
the fact that, unlike most other cities of 
the country, they were not receiving any 
interest on the current deposits of cash 
in banks. A disclosure of this has led 
to an agitation for legislation, and there 
is every probability that before long 
laws will be made to require interest 
not only on all deposits of cities, but on 
those of counties and other civil subdi- 
visions. In Missouri it was disclosed 
that the cities of that State (except St. 
Louis) had no way of ascertaining from 
their own books the amount of taxes 
from railroads to which they were en- 
titled, and this is to be remedied by the 
next Legislature. The question as to the 
municipal ownership and operation of 
public utilities evoked an animated dis- 
cussion. Ex-Mayor James M. Head, 
of Nashville, Tennessee, told a mov- 
ing story of his experiences with the 
local public service companies. He 
brought out the helplessness of munici- 
pal corporations, likening them to “ luna- 
tics, idiots, and married women under the 
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common law,” without power to carry on 
their own business. His description of 
the opposition of all the corporate inter- 
ests of the State to his. bill to permit 
Nashville to make and sell electric light 
brought out the solidarity of these inter- 
ests. Mayor Head contended strongly 
for a reservation in every franchise of 
the right of the city to purchase at any 
time. He maintained that a limited 
franchise, while removing the corporate 
influence from politics for the time being, 
brought it back in full force and effect 
at the expiration of the term in order to 
secure a renewal. 


The hearts of all who care 
for a beautiful America 
will be gladdened by two 
recent movements—one on the Pacific 
and the other on the Atlantic coast. The 
first and most important is the careful 
consideration which is being given to 
the rebuilding of San Francisco so as to 
give the new city unity, individuality; and 
distinction. Mayor Schmitz, who has 
apparently risen fully to the demands of 
the great crisis in the affairs of the city, 
estimates that the replacement of the 
wrecked municipal buildings, including 
schools and fire houses, will cost not less 
than one hundred millions of dollars. In 
order that the situation in regard to re- 
building may be dealt with intelligently 
and in the most statesmanlike manner, a 
committee of forty leading citizens in all 
lines of activity has been appointed by 
the Mayor. This committee will con- 
sider various plans suggested in regard 
to the architectural reorganization of the 
city. Extensive plans were made some 
time ago by Mr. Burnham which contem- 
plate radical reconstruction for the pur- 
pose of making a beautiful city which 
shall symbolize to the eye the command- 
ing position of San Francisco as the 
gateway to the East on the Western 
coast. It is proposed to get the best 
architectural, engineering, and sanitary 
advice ; to secure, if possible, a general 
plan which will combine convenience 
and beauty ; and it is greatly to be hoped 
that the energy, courage, and faith in 
the future which have been characteristic 
of San Francisco will prompt its citizens 
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to take a step forward and make the new 
city a leader in the movement which is 
destined sooner or later to include every 
intelligent community. Paris still stands 
almost alone among the large cities in 
dealing with itself as a municipal whole, 
in which parts are subordinated to the 
general effect, and convenience and 
beauty are combined in a unity which is 
an expression of the artistic genius of 
the French people. San Francisco has 
the opportunity, with proper adaptations 
to new conditions, to achieve the same 
results and’ to become a distinctive city 
in the convenience of its arrangement, 
the beauty of its general scheme, and the 
harmony of its buildings. It costs no 
more money to secure beauty than to 
perpetuate ugliness. There are enough 
ugly cities in America—towns which 
show no unity and are nothing but an 
aggregation of houses. San Francisco 
has a chance to become a city worthy of 
the name, in architecture as well as in 
government. 


The New York 

Legislature which 

adjourned last 
week was one of three which were con- 
spicuous products of the “anti-boss ” 
elections last fall. Something of what 
the Pennsylvania and Ohio Legislatures 
accomplished The Outlook has already 
told. ‘To give a dog too good a name 
is almost as bad for the dog as to give 
him a bad name. Of each of these 
Legislatures too much was expected ; 
consequently each was in a measure the 
cause for disappointment. This has 
been especially true of the New York 
Legislature. Yet its record has been a 
creditable one. “‘ Grab bills,” about which 
much was heard a year ago, have either 
not appeared or have been effectually 
suppressed. Difference of opinion has 
arisen concerning the merits of some of 
the bills passed, but in no case that we 
call to mind has there been evoked the 
general condemnation of decent or public- 
spirited people. ‘The most important 
service the Legislature has rendered is 
the enactment of insurance laws designed 
to remedy the conditions laid bare by the 
Armstrong investigation. In general, the 
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remedies applied have been publicity in 
management and limitation of the pow- 
ers of officials—in other words, the ap- 
plication to insurance of some of the 
principles (though not the methods) of 
savings bank legislation. The Elsberg 
measure, which The Outlook has out- 
lined, and which, approved by Mayor 
and Governor, is now law, stands greatly 
to the credit of the Legislature. In the 
face of corporate opposition, its exten- 
sion of the powers of the municipality 
in dealing with rapid transit matters 
marks a distinct advance in American 
municipal democracy. Another law in 
control of transportation is that which 
compels the New York Central Railway 
to remove its tracks from the surface of 
one of New York City’s principal streets. 
This signified an independence in the 
Legislature that has been lacking here- 
tofore. The passage of a bill establish- 
ing a recording tax in place of an annual 
tax on mortgages, its amendment to meet 
the objections stated in the Governor’s 
veto, and its repassage, proved also the 
quality of the Legislature, especially as 
a stubborn minority put every possible 
obstruction in the way. Great public 
service was rendered by Lieutenant- 
Governor Bruce, who, as_ presiding 
officer of that body, enabled the major- 
ity, by his rulings, really to govern. 
Against equally persistent and more dis- 
creditable opposition the Legislature 
also saved one of the finest features of 
Hudson River scenery from spoliation. 
In liquor legislation the record is one 
of good judgment and freedom from 
intimidation. A well-devised and, it is 
hoped, effective law was enacted to 
draw the fangs of the notorious Raines 
Law hotels. On the other hand, in the 
face of a most vigorous agitation on the 
part of a great many ministers and other 
church people, the Legislature refused to 
enact a measure giving groups of voters 
the right to carve out districts in which 
a local option vote might be taken. The 
Outlook has long advocated local option 
for districts in cities; but it believes the 
Legislature did wisely in refusing to 
follow Ohio in incorporating into a local 
option measure the vicious principle of 
the gerrymander. The Corrupt Practices 
Bill was badly damaged in the course of 


its passage, and is not an effective meas- 
ure; the attempt to keep the promise 
that the tax on savings banks’ surplus 
should be repealed was shamefully de- 
feated by a faction; and, unfortunately, 
the bill for the control of-the sale of 
drugs and secret medical preparations 
failed of passage altogether. On the 
other hand, thanks to the Legislature, 
New York now is, subject to court de- 
cision, assured of eighty-cent gas, and 
has asserted once more its right to con- 
trol a public utility. The result may be 
ascribed to wise leadership; and especial 
credit is due to the irenic firmness of 
Governor Higgins. 


. wes, Lhe Czar did not choose to 
profit last week by Lincoln’s 
advice, “Don’t swap horses when cross- 
ing a stream.” Under the guidance of 
a skillful pilot Russia has been crossing 
frcm autocracy to constitutionalism. In 
a few days her first national legislative 
assembly will convene. A week ago it 
was announced that the Czar would open 
it in person amid fitting pomp. For 
the moment men fancied Liberalism’s 
triumph doubly intrenched. Then ap- 
peared a cancellation of the promise 
and the draft of reactionary “ Funda- 
mental Laws,” on which The Outlook 
has already commented. It seemed al- 
most appropriate that a Liberal Premier’s 
resignation should follow. Though Rus- 
sia’s first Premier was by no means an 
ideal Liberal, he had been stout enough 
in his ideas of what Liberalism should 
mean to hold at bay for six months 
perhaps the most redoubtable and inimi- 
cal opposition ever faced by any man— 
the court, church, military, and bureau- 
cratic circles. Furthermore, Count Witte 
represented what not too many states- 
men have—the fairly unprejudiced and 
disinterested detachment necessary to 
guide the Russian ship of state safely 
in these troublous times. That the 
Czar should accept the resignation of 
such a Prime Minister would indicate 
little appreciation of the work yet lying 
before the Russian Liberals in concili- 
ating their opponents—the reactionaries 
on the one hand, the revolutionaries on 
the other. Owing to difficulties with the 
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Czar, Count Witte’s resignation hdd been 
so often reported that when finally it 
was offered and accepted and a successor 
named, a day or two passed before the 
event was accepted as an actual occur- 
rence. The resignation is ascribed to 
various causes: to the difficulty with 
which any one of the Witte temperament 
would have in working with a Czar, and 
to the undisguised hostility of the opposi- 
tion above mentioned and of such repre- 
sentatives in particular as the Grand 
Duke Alexander, the ex-Procurator 
Pobyedonostsev, General Trepov, and 
Minister of the Interior Durnovo; it is 
also ascribed to the publication of reac- 
tionary “ Fundamental Laws” which the 
Premier had opposed ; by other interpret- 
ers it is ascribed to the indignant recep- 
tion by the Czar of laws “ on the draft of 
which Witte had insisted”! It is to be 
noted, however, that Count Witte was 
not permitted to lay down the Premier- 
ship until he had floated a huge loan 
for the existing Government; a task 
which probably could not have been ac- 
complished save by thecredit justly attach- 
ing to one who, as Finance Minister, had 
put Russian currency on a gold basis, 
had handled an enormous debt with 
consummate skill and actually made vast 
new borrowings, had established new 
and large industries in many places, 
creating an important source of national 
income and thrift, while another source 
of income was created by his establish- 
ment of the vodka (whisky) monopoly ; 
and, finally, had built the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. As Premier, Count Witte has 
earnestly endeavored to carry out the 
reforms outlined by himself to the Czar 
a year ago last winter—a memorandum 
which Russians might regard as their 
Magna Charta. 


It is questionable, 
Enter Goremyken however, whether 


Sergei Witte would have been the man 
long to retain a Premier’s portfolio after 
the new Parliament had got well under 
way. He had been successful as a 
Finance Minister beyond a Colbert or a 
Neckar of the past, and beyond a Sonnino 
or a Wekerle in our own day. But as 
a Prime Minister, so his critics claim, 
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Count Witte lacks both the necessary 
human sympathy and the equally neces- 
sary sincerity. His head rather than his 
heart has been in evidence, and his 
methods—as was noted in one striking 
instance last summer at Portsmouth— 
would indicate his belief in the mislead- 
ing maxim, “The end justifies the 
means.” Opportunist as he has been, 
he has nevertheless been an opportunist 
of no mean order. It has been his good 
fortune to serve his country at critical 
periods of her history—the economic 
financial crisis of 1898-1903, the diplo- 
matic crisis of last summer, and the 
political crisis since. In these periods 
Count Witte’s services have not been 
merely distinguished services ; they have 
been vital to MRussia’s regeneration. 
Certainly they deserve a better requital 
than what seems practically a dismissal 
from office of unquestionably the great- 
est man yet produced in Russian public 
life. Bismarck’s dismissal in 1890 seemed 
almost an analogous case. But under 
Caprivi, Hohenlohe, and Biilow, Ger- 
many has prospered amazingly. Let us 
hope that this may hold true of Russia 
under Goremykin. He comes ofa noble 
family of the province of Novgorod, 
having large estates noted for the excel- 
lence of their dairy products; they prac- 
tically supply St. Petersburg with milk. 
The new Premier began his official career 
in the Ministry of Justice, finally becom- 
ing Assistant Minister. From 1895 to 
1899 he was Minister of the Interior, 
the coronation of the present Czar (1896) 
occurring in that period. In 1897 sev- 
eral oppressive laws were relaxed, among 
others those controlling the residence of 
Jews; henceforth Jews who had a uni- 
versity education might live anywhere 
in Russia. The taking of the Em- 
pire’s first census also occurred under 
the Goremykin administration. But it 
suppressed the truth as to famine con- 
ditions and was pitilessly exposed by 
Count Witte, who is now succeeded by 
his former opponent. ‘Taking that ad- 
ministration as a whole, however, we 
find a greater freedom from harshness 
than existed in the Department of the 
Interior before and since. Nevertheless, 
while nominally a Liberal of conserva- 
tive leaning, the new Prime Minister is 
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suspected not only by the revolutionaries 
but by many Moderates of being at heart 
a reactionary. Whether he is so or not, 
we are glad to note his disavowal of a 
reactionary policy as to the new Parlia- 
ment. In the present temper of a vast 
majority of the Russian people such a 
policy would certainly provoke a revolu- 
tion. 


Revolutions, like blizzards, 
if they are predicted well 
in advance with great defi- 
niteness of detail, rarelyoccur. The revo- 
lution in France, arranged by some news- 
paper correspondents and announced 
with much elaboration to the journals 
of the world, has been indefinitely post- 
poned. There are undoubtedly very 
considerable elements of disorder in 
France, and especially in Paris; that 
there has been anything like a concerted 
effort by the different groups of dis- 
affected persons to combine and over- 
throw the Republic is highly improbable. 
Prompt action of the Government prob- 
ably saved Paris from widespread dis- 
order on May Day. The distribution of 
large bodies of troops at the danger- 
points like the Place de la République, 
and the presence of large numbers of 
gensdarmes along the avenues where 
disorder was likely to occur, held in 
check a vast crowd of people, a great 
majority of whom were undoubtedly 
spectators. The main avenues of the 
city on that morning were notably 
quiet. At the Place de la République, 
however, there was a great crowd moving 
restlessly though quietly from point to 
point. The morning passed without dis- 
turbance. Wherever a man showed the 
slightest signs of becoming disorderly 
he was arrested by the police, squads of 
whom were kept moving in every direc- 
tion. About eleven o’clock the efforts of 
the authorities were reinforced by a sharp 
shower, and the revolutionists dispersed 
for a time. Heavy rain is a test of 
courage. Sainte-Beuve was once about 
to fight a duel when a few drops fell 
from a passing cloud. The great critic 
promptly raised an umbrella, and, in 
response to the expostulations of his 
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seconds, declared he was willing to be 


shot but not willing to get wet. It has 
happened more than once that a timely 
shower has defeated a_ revolutionary 
movement. At noon there was an 
encounter between about six hundred 
strikers and twenty policemen, during 
which shots were interchanged and sev- 
eral men wounded. Late in the after- 
noon a crowd in the Faubourg du 
Temple began stoning the troops, who 
charged, dispersed the mob, and made 
about fifty arrests. Fifteen minutes 
later, on the Grand Boulevard, near the 
Place de la République, the situation 
was so menacing that three blasts of the 
bugle were blown—the legal warning 
given before troops can charge upon or 
attack a mob. The first barricade was 
erected in the afternoon in the Belleville 
district, but was soon destroyed by 
troops. ‘The police reported that sev- 
eral bombs were found in various parts 
of Paris. Most of them proved to be 
sham. The only injury to property was 
the damage done to the railway bridge 
which crosses the Seine at Argenteuil, 
and the only damage to life was the 
killing of a Russian revolutionist by a 
bomb which accidentally exploded in his 
hands. The shops were closed early. 
At a little after six the mob in front of 
the Labor Exchange was dispersed by 
cavalry, several persons being injured in 
the charge. In the evening the strain 
on the nerves and patience both of the 
mobs and the police reached its highest 
tension, and the treatment of some in- 
dividuals in various parts of the city 
seems to have been very severe. After 
various disorders in several parts of the 
city, all of which were promptly re- 
pressed, the crowd disappeared, and by ° 
midnight the streets were deserted. 
About a thousand arrests were made. 
The movement seems to have spent it- 
self, though there are strikes of consid- 
erable magnitude going on in various 
It is estimated 
that about seventy thousand men are 
now striking in the various trades in 
Paris, but there is no probability, appar- 
ently, of a general strike, nor has any 
evidence come to light of an organized 
revolutionary outbreak. 
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The complete clearing of 
The Elections +. air was evident on 
Sunday, when elections for the Chamber 
of Deputies took place in all parts of the 
Republic. Indeed, the quietness which 
prevailed showed how great an advance 
has been made in the adjustment of the 
habits and temper of the French people 
to the order and progressive spirit of 
popular institutions. There was an aver- 
age of three candidates in each district, 
and the differences were often personal 
rather than political, In spite of the 
bitterness of the religious controversy 
which has been going on, and the oppo- 
sition aroused by the policy of the Min- 
istry, so drastically carried out, very few 
candidates were running as Clericals. 
The struggle lay between the combina- 
tion of sections represented by M. Cle- 
menceau, the Radical and Moderate Re- 
publicans of all shades, and the Opposi- 
tion, including Loyalists, Clericals, and 
extreme Socialists. There would have 
been small doubt about the situation had 
it not been for the labor agitations, and 
the wave of resentment against M. Cle- 
menceau set in motion by the extreme 
measures of repression adopted during 
the few days before election. The result, 
as indicated by the first day of elec- 
tions, shows no sign of abatement of 
confidence in the Ministry, and no 
desire on the part of any influential 
group to change the form of government. 
The day was fine, and a very heavy 
vote was polled. The result on Sunday 
night gave the Opposition a smaller 
majority than it had in the same places 
at the previous election, and it is ex- 
pected that the second ballot, which 
will be taken on the 20th, following the 
course of the election of 1902, will show 
a distinct gain for the Government. 
Returns from the provinces are unex- 
pectedly favorable to the Government 
candidates, who have lost only two seats 
and captured at least eighteen. If indi- 
cations at this writing are to be trusted, 
the Government has gained, in view of 
recent events, a distinct and notable 
victory. Its recent firm attitude towards 
disorder has received the approval of 
the country, and the policy of separating 
Church from State has again been most 
heartily and emphatically indorsed. 
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For many years. Eng- 
_land’s policy has been 

directed towards the 
maintenance of the sfafus guo in Arabia. 
In the East the independence of the 
Sultan of Oman and the Sheikh of Koweit 
had been repeatedly threatened by the 
Turks. The western border is now 
threatened. At the north of the Red Sea 
are two long gulfs—that of Akaba to the 
northeast, that of Suez to the northwest. 
The ancient boundary between Asia and 
Africa once ran from the head of the Gulf 
of Suezto El Arish on the Mediterranean, 
a place half-way between Port Said and 
Jaffa. The modern boundary runs from 
the head of the Gulf of Akaba to El 
Arish. Thus the modern boundary takes 
the Sinaitic peninsula from Turkey and 
places it under Egyptian control, or 
rather under the ultimate control of Eng- 
land, as administering Egypt. ‘Two gen- 
erations ago, when the Khedivate of 
Egypt was made hereditary, Turkey, as 
Egypt’s actual sovereign at that time, 
granted to the Egyptian Government 
authority to administer the affairs of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, and to maintain a 
garrison at the port of Akaba, at the 
head of the gulf of that name; thus the 
peninsula became politically a part of 
Africa. This arrangement seemed wise 
on Turkey’s part, because Egypt was 
better able to safeguard the many North 
African Mohammedan pilgrims journey- 
ing towards Medina and Mecca, the holy 
places of Islam, on the eastern side of 
the Red Sea. The Turkish Sultan, how- 
ever, having lost prestige both in Europe 
and Asia, recognized that the mainte- 
nance of his authority depended, first 
of all, on his power of appealing to the 
faithful as the Khalif, or successor of 
Mohammed, and that this was dependent 
upon his control not only of such holy 
places as Mecca and Medina, but also 
of as much near-by territory as possible. 
Accordingly, sixteen years ago, when the 
present Khedive ascended the throne, 
the Sultan succeeded in making an 
arrangement that the Egyptian garrison 
should be withdrawn from Akaba, but 
that the Egyptian administration should 
be respected throughout the peninsula 
to the modern boundary line. Despite 
this, a few weeks ago Turkish troops 
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established a post on the Egyptian side 
of the border near Akaba, with the plea 
that they wanted the control of a consid- 
erable district around such an important 
water terminus, an importance which 
Turkey intends to double by construct- 
ing to it a branch railway from the 
Damascus-Hedjaz trunk line, now be- 
ing built for her by German promoters. 
But Germany does not countenance the 
action of the Turkish troops, and Eng- 
land’s prompt remonstrance has had the 
support of France, Russia, and Italy. 
The Anglo-Egyptian army has been rein- 
forced, and the British Mediterranean 
fleet ordered to prepare for a demonstra- 
tion in Turkish waters unless the Sultan 
withdraws his troops and outposts from 
across the border pending its final delim- 
itation by an international commission. 


Probably the most strik- 
ing statement made by 
Mr. Asquith, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on the annual “ Budget 
Day” last week in the House of Com- 
mons was that there had been a progress- 
ive diminution in the yield of the liquor 
duties. The change, which apparently 
affects all classes of society, will be hailed 
with satisfaction by social reformers. 
Reviewing the year in general, Mr. 
Asquith pointed out another cheering 
fact—the country’s revenue was larger 
and the expenditures smaller than the 
estimates. The resultant surplus is to 
be used for debt reduction, for necessi- 
tous school districts, for revising the 
parcels-post rates, for reducing the duty 
on tea and tobacco, and for repealing 
the duty oncoal. Surveying the general 
financial situation, the new Chancellor 
referred to the growth of the national 
debt, now nearly four billion dollars, 
and to the great expenditure authorized 
by his predecessors, dwelling especially 
on the huge sums devoted to the army 
and navy. He struck at the weak point 
in his predecessors’ programme when he 
declared his intention at the earliest 
possible moment to discontinue the sys- 
tem of carrying out military and naval 
works by unclassed temporary borrow- 
ings. Such loans have to be cared for 
by the banks, whereas an issue of con- 
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sols appeals to the general public. The 
English floating debt now stands at 
nearly three: hundred million . dollars. 
It is a source of disquietude, because, 
first, should a sudden emergency arise, 
the country’s borrowing powers would 
be hampered ; and, second, because git 
means that the Goyernment has been 
competing for and locking up short-term 
funds which otherwise would be avail- 
able for commercial enterprises. The 
incident raises the whole question as to 
whether governmental casual borrow- 
ings do not constitute a demoralizing 
practice. 


MESSAGE 


The President’s Mes- 
sage 


It was about 1873 that the movement 
for some degree of Governmental super- 
vision of the Nation’s highways first 
made itself felt in Congress. Every at- 
tempt to secure such supervision was 
vigorously resisted by the _ railways. 
Reinforced by the inertia which now 
calls itself conservatism, they stood for 
the principle that railways are private — 
property, that railroading is a private 
business, and that no remedy for injus- 
tice was needed except free competition. 
Not until 1887 was the bill passed cre- 
ating a National Railway Commission. 
But this Commission was without power, 
and, despite its intervention, the unjus- 
tifiable use of railway powers for pri- 
vate ends continued and increased, In 
August, 1902, Mr. Roosevelt sounded 
his first call for some adequate measure 
of reform. It was characteristic of him to 
sound it in Providence, Rhode Island, 
said to be the city of greatest corporate 
wealth for its size in the United States. 
It was also characteristic of him to put his 
first summons for reform in very general 
terms: The State, he said, has a nght 
and a duty to control the great corpora- 
tions whenever the need of such control 
is shown; and the existing conditions 
show very evident need of some measure 
ofGovernmental supervision. The outcry 
against this very general statement had 
no other effect than to lead Mr. Roose- 
velt to define more clearly his position 
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in subsequent addresses. In his mes- 
sage of December, 1904, he suggested 
certain specific regulations which the 
public welfare demanded, among them 
laws requiring the block signal system, 
limiting the hours of labor for railway 
employees, official investigation by Gov- 
ernment of all serious railway accidents, 
and a more efficient provision for en- 
forcing the safety appliance law which 
had been enacted the year before. In the 
same message he insisted that only the 
National Government could deal ade- 
quately with inter-State corporations, and 
advocated legislation conferring upon 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
the power to regulate and revise railway 
rates. At Raleigh, North Carolina, in 
October, 1905, he took the next step in 
advance—he declared himself in favor of 
a law giving to some administrative body 
‘‘ample power to forbid combination that 
is hurtful to the public and to prevent 
favoritism to one individual at the ex- 
pense of another,” and he indicated, as the 
most important thing to do, the confer- 
ring of power on such a body to fix a maxi- 
mum rate in the case of railways, “ to go 
into effect practically at once unless re- 
versed by the courts.” In November of 
the same year, in a brief speech to a 
delegation of railway employees who had 
been sent to influence him against Gov- 
ernment control of railway rates, he 
reiterated his conviction that “there 
must be an increased regulatory and 
supervisory power exercised by the Gov- 
ernment over the railways,” and his wish 
to see “it exercised to a much greater 
extent than I have any idea of pressing 
at the moment.” A month later, De- 
cember, 1905, in his annual Message to 
Congress, he defined in carefully chosen 
terms what form he would have this 
regulatory and supervisory control take 
at the present time. This definition was 
as follows: 

In my judgment, the most important pro- 
vision which such law should contain is that 
conferring upon some competent administra- 
tive body the power to decide, upon the case 
being brought before it, whether a given rate 
prescribed by a railroad is reasonable and 
just, and if it is found to be unreasonable 
and unjust, then, after full investigation of 
the complaint, to prescribe the limit of rate 


beyond which it shal! not be lawful to go— 
the maximum reasonable rate, as it is com- 
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monly called—this decision to go into effect 
within a reasonable time and to obtain from 
thence onward, subject to review by the 
courts. 


Finally, in his latest message, of which 
we give an abstract in another column, 
he urges, in addition to this railway re- 
form, legislation against monopolistic 
control by taking the tax off alcohol 
as a competitive fuel to coal and 
oil, and by keeping the Governmental 
control of the oil and coal lands wher- 
ever such lands have not already passed 
into private hands. Possibly the kind 
of control he would have the Govern- 
ment exercise over such indispensable 
necessities of modern life as coal and 
oil where they have passed into private 
hands may be among the powers he 
would like to see exercised to a much 
greater extent than he has any idea of 
pressing at the moment. 

This brief and imperfect history inci- 
dentally but adequately answers those 
journalistic critics who have accused Mr. 
Roosevelt of vagueness and vacillation, 
of not knowing his own mind, and of deal- 
ing with glittering generalities. But itis 
not for that purpose that we haverefreshed 
the memory of our readers. Itis that we 
may,in this progress of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
utterances, trace that progress of public 
opinion which his utterances reflect and 
have done so much to create. The inves- 
tigations of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission had proved the public injus- 
tice inevitably produced by allowing the 
highways of the Nation to be operated 
simply as private property and for private 
interests. The investigations of the Beef 
Trust have satisfied the public that mo- 
nopolistic control of the meat markets of 
the country are equally perilous to the 
country’s welfare. The investigations of 
the Standard Oil Company have gone far 
enough to secure an official indorsement of 
some of the charges which have long been 
current against that ably administered 
monopoly. We await the investigations 
of the coal industry with reasonable as- 
surance that they will not indicate that 
monopoly in coal is any better than any 
other form of monopoly. The country 
moves slowly; but it is gradually ap- 
proaching certain fundamental conclu- 
sions concerning industrial democracy, 
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conclusions which we venture to sum up 
in the following terms: 

1. We have passed out of the era of 
industrial individualism and unrestricted 
competition into that of industrial com- 
bination which inevitably tends to indus- 
trial monopoly. 

2. Such monopoly is wholly incon- 
sistent with human liberty, and is not to 
be endured by a free people. 

3. The first step toward ultimate 
remedy is bringing such monopolistic 
combinations, wherever they exist and 
however they have been produced, under 
the control of a greater combination— 
that of all the people acting through their 
government. 

4. Whatever dangers to the individual 
may be threatened by such control are 
amply guarded against by maintaining 
the integrity, the authority, and the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary as a protec- 
tion of the rights of person and property. 

5. But it is not inconsistent with those 
rights for the Government to maintain 
its ownership of the common wealth—as 
the oil and the minerals in the ground— 
wherever it has such ownership ; and we 
may add that where it has not such 
ownership it is not at all impossible that 
it may find a way to acquire it, without 
disregard of private rights, whenever the 
public welfare requires. 


@ 
The Anthracite Coal 


Issue 


The anthracite coal miners have 
decided not to strike. This is a wise 
decision. 

The apparent issue between the coal 
miners and the coal operators was not one 
which justifies a strike. Both were will- 
ing to arbitrate. They disagreed as to 
the question to be arbitrated. The coal 
miners wanted to submit their demands 
for higher wages and better conditions 
to arbitration. The coal operators insisted 
that these demands were settled by arbi- 
tration three years ago, but were willing 
to arbitrate the question whether there 
is any change in conditions which calls 
for a new adjustment of wages and con- 
ditions. 


There is something to be said for both 
sides on this question. For the oper- 
ators: that stability is important for the 
best interests of the entire community, 
that constant changes in wages involve 
constant changes in price of fuel, one of 
the great necessities of life. For the 
miner: that three years is as long as any 
man ought to be asked to fix the wages 
and conditions of his life. 

But the apparent issue is not the real 
issue. The real issue is this: Is the 
coal industry organized on a just basis? 
The miners say, No. So does The 
Outlook. 

The coal companies are combined for 
the purpose of fixing the price of coal and 
the rate of wages. Such a combination 
is contrary to public policy, perhaps 
contrary to the Anti-Trust Law. If the 
public allows a combination to control 
wages and prices, then the public ought 
to control the combination. 

The coal companies are combined 
with the carrying companies. This is 
prohibited by the present law of Penn- 
sylvania; the Supreme Court of the 
United States says that it is contrary to 
the common law; the people of the 
United States believe that it is contrary 
to public policy. The first combination 
promotes monopoly, the second estab- 
lishes it. 

The coal companies, or some of them, 
have expended capital in buying coal 
lands which they are not working. This 
may be good economy for the public as 
well as for the coal companies. But 
they are paying dividends on this idle 
capital; and this is not good economy 
for the public. The dividends are com- 
ing out of the wages paid to the miners, 
or out of the prices paid by the consum- 
ers, or out of both. If the public are to 
pay the interest on the coal lands, they 
should own the coal lands. 

The miners realize this triple injustice. 
It bears hardly on them. The consumers 
are beginning to realize this injustice; 
it bears scarcely less hardly on them. 
But the Federal Government has already 
taken this matter up. An investigation 
into the conditions has been ordered. 
Mr. Charles F. Hughes has been ap 
pointed to conduct it. His thorough- 
ness in the insurance investigation gives 
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assurance that his coal-mining investiga- 
tion will be thorough. 
have more to hope from a Federal 
investigation than from a strike. A 
strike inflicts little inconvenience on the 
operators; it inflicts great inconven- 
ience on the consumers; and it would 
inflict serious distress on the miners. 
Worst of all, it would array a not too 
thoughtful public against the miners, in 
an issue which neither public nor miners 
fully understand. 

The Outlook sympathizes with the 
miners in their desire for better wages 
and improved vital conditions. It agrees 
with their conviction that the industrial 
system in the anthracite coal fields is 
economically and ethically bad. But it 
counsels them to bear the already light- 
ened injustice with patience a little 
longer. The remedy is in Federal ac- 
tion, notin acoal strike. A strike would 
delay, not quicken, the remedy. 


A Message from Non- 
Church-Goers 


The following letter, addressed to the 
editor of The Outlook, represents opin- 
ions that are held, we are sure, by a 
great many, and it deserves careful read- 
ing by those who do not agree with the 
writer : 


I am a farmer. I joined the Congrega- 
tional Church at the age of nineteen—am 
now sixty-six. Ihave read your book, “ The 
Christian Ministry,” with profit; it is all 
right for the one half of the population of 
New York who attend religious meetings 
from spiritual motives, as you understand it. 
I regard that class as of the highest type 
of humanity. Yet 1 very much doubt if I 
fully understand either intellectually or by 
experience what spirituality means. If it 
means a certain mental attitude that you call 
communion with God, and a love for Him 
whom I cannot see like the love of one that 
I can see—if it means an attitude of mind 
that finds great delight in prayer to God 
when I know that he will not deviate from 
his fixed laws, or praise to him who does not 
demand it (certainly not for his own sake), 
then I am not in it to a very appreciable 
extent. If there are those ameng the other 
half of the population of New York, the non- 
church-going people, who love the principles 
and feachings laid down by the founder of 
Christianity, with all their might, mind, and 
strength, that is the class to which I naturally 
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belong; but spirituality in the sense that I 
have tried to describe is beyond and above 
us. I confess that when I listen to a sermon 
along these lines I am not interested ; and I 
doubt not that a great deal more than half 
of my community have a similar make-up as 
myself. 

Indeed, spiritual life in parts of rural New 
England is so weak that church !ife is nearly 
extinguished. I could show you a section 
five miles square where there is not one in 
ten that make any pretension of going to 
church; but there is need enough of the 
inculcation of practical Christianity in such 
sections. 

When I see the few devoted church mem- 
bers in a little village aw themselves to 
support three ministers, who devote all their 
energy in trying to interest three little 
sprinklings of humanity scattered amon 
many pews in great hollow churches, my sou 
rises up in rebellion and demands some 
revolution—such a revolution as will put 
ministers in harnesses that are fit in which to 
work, like the Salvation Army, among the 
outside fifty per cent. of New York and the 
seventy-five per cent. of rural New England. 
And this larger per cent., in my humble 
opinion, may best be reached along lines 
suggested by Henry Drummond when he 
says, “ What makes the skilled mechanic? 


Practice. What makes the good penman? 
Practice. What makes the good man? 
Practice.” 


Now, I suppose that all Christian effort is 
for the accomplishment of one and the same 
end; namely, the enkindling of a hunger and 
thirst after righteousness in the hearts of 
men, such as leads to a loving Christian life. 
Now, A and B are differently constituted. 
If A can hold communion with God, and 
prayer and praise are a help to him on the 
Christian journey, that road is most certainly 
the road for him to travel; but if B is of a 
more practical make-up, and cannot reach 
those heights of imagination like his neigh- 
bor A, but finally reaches the same goal of 
Christlikeness through the practice of Chris- 
tian virtues, I think you will agree with me 
that it cannot be said of them that one has 
any pre-eminence over the other. 

Now, is not the question worthy of our 
study and consideration, What kind of 
Sunday exercises would be proper to adver- 
tise for public gatherings that would draw 
the B class of people together and have the 
gospel of practical Christianity inculcated ? 
Milk for bakes, you know. ees 


‘If we wished to reply to the author of 
this letter, we should endeavor to inter- 
pret to him the meaning of the term 
spirituality ; we should attempt to show 
him that human progress depends upon 
the possession of noble ideals and never 
goes beyond the ideal; we should lay 
emphasis on the value of a faith which 
gives to the soul an inspiring vision, and 
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a hope which is an inspiring aspiration ; 
we should enforce the fact that a religion 
without spirituality, like that of the 
Chinese, naturally and almost inevitably 
degenerates into mere rules of propriety. 

But we do not wish to reply to this 
letter; we wish to enforce it. For it 
represents with great candor a point of 
view which the ministers are too apt to 
ignore, and of which they are indeed too 
often wholly ignorant: the view of men 
who are skeptical, not because they are 
immoral, but because they are unimagi- 
native, and who are indifferent to the 
Church, not because they are indifferent 
to religion, but because the Church 
seems to them indifferent to present life 
and present duties. ‘The question which 
our correspondent asks is worth ponder- 
ing by all religious teachers. What 
message has the Gospel for those who 
are interested in this life but not in the 
next, who are interested in their fellow- 
men but notin theirGod? Has it any? 

We think it has. If the Ten Com- 
mandments be regarded as an embodi- 
ment of religion, it may be said that four 
of them concern reverence toward God. 
The other six concern man’s duties to his 
fellow-men. If Micah’s definition of re- 
ligion be accepted, “ What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with thy 
God,” two-thirds of religion has to do 
with man’s conduct toward other men. 
If Paul’s summary of Christ’s teaching 
be thought adequate, “The grace of 
God hath appeared to all men, teaching 
us that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world, looking 
for that blessed hope and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” half of religion is 
involved in self-control and doing unto 
others as we would wish that others 
should do unto us. If we take as 
our definition of religion Christ’s sum- 
mary of the law, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, as the first command- 
ment, and Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself as “like unto it,” we shall not 
go far wrong if we affirm that this second 
command is like unto the first in its 
origin, in its sacredness, and in its im- 
portance. In brief, if it is true, as we 
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believe it to be, that humanitarianism is 
not the whole of religion, it is equally 
true that neither is the whole of religion 
comprised in piety. 

Each age comes into a consciousness 
of some special need, and to this con- 
scious need of the age the ministry must 
direct its chiefest efforts. This age is 
pre-eminently conscious of needing a 
social message. Philanthropy, revolted 
by the cruelty practiced on women and 
children by the selfish individualism of 
a former age; trade unionism, created 
first for self-defense and then directed 
into aggressive warfare, but in both self- 
defense and aggressive warfare recogniz- 
ing the truth that an injury to one is an 
injury to all and a benefit to one is a 
benefit to all; commercial enterprises, 
coerced into great combinations by the 
discovery of steam and the invention of 
machinery and the division of labor; 
political corruption, threatening the very 
life of the State,and this because the State 
has accepted the monstrous falsehood 
that if each individual votes for his own 
interests the interests of all will be cared 
for—all have combined to teach man- 
kind that we are members one of another. 
There are thousands of honest and ear- 
nest men who are greatly concerned to 
learn what are the laws of the social 
order, but are not greatly concerned to 
learn the laws of personal holiness. They 
have learned, or are learning, in the 


school of experience, that intelligent 


selfishness brings neither industrial, so- 
cial, nor political well-being. What will 
bring them? This they want to know. 
They do not greatly care to know what 
will fit them for heaven. This is the 
fact which the ministry faces to-day. 
There are two ways in which it may 
meet this fact. It may pass by the 
demand of the community for instruction 
in the laws of the social order, and insist 
on the pre-eminent importance of per- 
sonal holiness. It will then continue to 
have the ear of those who remain more 
interested in personal than in social 
well-being. But it will not be heeded, 
nor even much heard, by those who care 
more for social than for personal well- 
being. Or the ministry may go to the 
Bible—to the laws of Moses, to the 
instructions of the prophets, to the teach- 
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ings of Jesus Christ—and seek to find 
what are the laws of the social order; it 
may then look out upon the life of Amer- 
ica to-day, and see what are its social, 
industrial, and political conditions ; and 
then it may clearly and courageously 
apply to these American conditions the 
social teachings of the law, of the 
prophets, and of Jesus Christ. In brief, 
it may recognize not merely the spiritual 
wants but the conscious wants of the age, 
and may address its message, not to 
what it deems man’s highest moral 
need, but to the moral need which the 
men of to-day see most clearly and feel 
most keenly. 

We are not urging that ministers 
should substitute lectures on sociology 
for sermons on religion. But the relig- 
ion of Jesus Christ is itself a sociological 
religion. Itis more than a mere personal 
reformation: it is a new social order. 
Christ came preaching that the kingdom 
ofGod is athand. He taught his disciples 
to pray, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
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done on earth as itis in heaven. Just 
now there is a great deal more interest 
among men to know what the divine will 
requires on earth than what it accom- 
plishes in heaven. Personal holiness and 
social welfare cannot, indeed, be sepa- 
rated. No naval architecture can make 
a sound ship out of rotten timber; no 
sociology can make a prosperous State 
out of corrupt men. But the ministry 
may well consider whether, under pres- 
ent conditions, they will not lead men 
most quickly to see the need of personal 
holiness by attempting to answer their 
inquiry for the true principles of the 
social order, whether they will not best 
prepare them for another life by teaching 
them how to make this life a good one, 
whether they will not find that inspiring 
them to promote a brotherhood of man 
will be the speediest way to inspire in 
them faith in the Fatherhood of God, 
whether love to man may not prove to 
be the open door to holy aspirations and 
a spiritual faith. 


THE CINCINNATI FESTIVAL 


FROM A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


"| ‘HERE was a sudden lull in the 
buzz of conversation, then a 
sharp, prolonged rattle of ap- 

plause. A tall man, with stooping shoul- 

ders and with strong, clear features, every 
movement bespeaking the unaffected stu- 
dent, walked promptly across the plat- 
form, edged his way between the second 
violinists and the front of the platform, 
took his place beside the conductor’s 
stand, and with unstudied dignity bowed 
his acknowledgment. Then he turned 
and faced the orchestra, and behind it 
the great rising semicircular mass of the 
chorus. As he stretched out his long 
arms over the orchestra, the people 
quieted ; they, it seemed, had been for- 
gotten by the man they had greeted. 

With the first beat—strong, angular, 

commanding—there came from the or- 

chestra a still, deep, rustling note, and 
then great, quiet, brooding chords. The 
performance of Elgar’s oratorio, “The 

Apostles,” had begun. 

It was Sir Edward Elgar himself that 


stood there, this second evening of the 
music festival at Cincinnati, and directed 
his great work. It was with expectancy 
that the audience of some three thousand 
had assembled to hear him interpret his 
own music. The people of Cincinnati 
had heard at their latest festival, two 
years ago, his other important choral 
composition, “‘ The Dream of Gerontius.”’ 
The expectancy was more than that of 
curiosity to see a man of genius ; it was, 
at least on the part of many, that of an 
intelligent desire to hear how Sir Edward 
wished his music to sound. Of course 
there were some present who were frankly 
uninterested. One young woman in the 
audience was overheard, when asked her 
opinion, to remark, frankly, “ Well, I’m 
not crazy over it.” ‘There are a number 
of presumably informed musical critics 
who are in precisely that young woman’s 
frame of mind. Some of these believe 
that an oratorio should consist of recita- 
tive, aria, chorus, after the orthodox, 
Handelian, Mendelssohnian manner. 
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In opera they regard the old Handel- 
ian form as obviously antiquated, and 
though they can appreciate an early 
Verdi opera, they would never think of 
questioning its artificiality. Wagner has 
changed all that. But when it comes to 
oratorio, they are in exactly the same 
position that their predecessors were 
in the days of Wagner’s strugglé. Now, 
Elgar treats a dramatic poem (as “ Ge- 
rontius ”) or a dramatic arrangement of 
Biblical incidents (as “ The Apostles ”’) 
according to the same general principles 
which Wagner has permanently estab- 
lished in the musical treatment of the 
staged drama—that is, he has abandoned 
set pieces, strung conventionally one after 
the other; instead, he makes his music 
interpret the dramatic feeling of the 
poem asitdevelops. Solo voice, chorus, 
quartette, orchestra, even two or three 
bodies of voices, he uses separately, in 
different combinations or all together as 
the mood of the moment indicates. In 
other words, he does not treat oratorio 
as a form of absolute music, which em- 
ploys words only because it must have 
singers ; but as a form of dramatic music, 
in which the structure must be fitted to 
the conditions created by the words. It 
is often the case that professional mu- 
sicians exalt method to the place of 
principle, just as lawyers are apt to put 
procedure into the place of justice, and 
ministers to put theology into the place 
of religion. The common people, how- 
ever, know when they are getting pro- 
cedure instead of justice, and theology 
instead of religion. Sothey are equipped, 
if they have taste, to recognize, before 
some of the professional critics, a move- 
ment in the progress of art. It was evi- 
dent that the judgment of the people at 
the Cincinnati Festival was one of ac- 
ceptance of this new form of art; or 
rather, perhaps, it was, more accurately, 
less a judgment on a form of art than an 
acknowledgment that this new form was 
adequate to convey to the not over 
sophisticated lover of music an impres- 
sion of dramatic spiritual . experience 
expressed with affecting beauty. 

Both of Elgar’s choral works given at 
the Festival have been heard in America 
before ; both were given in New York 
under Mr, Frank Damrosch, and the 
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impressions they made were recorded in 
The Outlook for April 4, 1903, and 
February 20, 1904. Their repetition 
under Sir Edward’s leadership made the 
musical beauty, the essential coherence, 
and the spiritual significance of each 
clearer. If the personal feeling of one 
hearer is any test, of the two “The 
Apostles” gains in relative impressive- 
ness upon a rehearing. As a performer 
upon an orchestra and chorus, Sir Ed- 
ward is an artist of sound technique 
and of rare ability to impart to his hear- 
ers his own feelings. He interpreted 
also two of his orchestral compositions, 
the concert overture, “In the South,” 
and an “Introduction and Allegro” 
for strings. If a man should declare 
Elgar the greatest figure to-day among 
the composers who are guiding the de- 
velopment of music, he could give good 
reasons for his opinion. An interesting 
comparison might be drawn between him 
and the modern German school repre- 
sented by Strauss on the one hand, and 
the modern French school represented 
by d’Indy on the other. One quality 
his music has in great distinction—whole- 
someness, sanity, artistic sincerity. It 
might be termed a quality of -artistic 
morals. It is especially grateful in these 
days. 

Though the presence of Sir Edward 
Elgar was the most obviously notable 
feature of the festival, it was not the 
only one that distinguished this festival 
from those that have preceded it. This 
week of music was a remarkable exhibi- 
tion of the city’s character. It would 
have been impossible in a city like New 
York. If anything of the sort were at- 
tempted proportionately in New York, it 
would require the assembling daily for 
five days, and twice on one of those days, 
of an audience of thirty to forty thousand. 
It would mean the use of a music hall 
of the combined capacity of Madison 
Square Garden, the Hippodrome, the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, Carnegie 
Hall, and five of New York’s largest 
theaters. It would mean the concen- 
tration of the social life of the five 
boroughs for the week to a degree im- 
possible in the metropolis. In New 
York, with all its opera, its scores upon 
scores of concerts, its wealth of musical 
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resources, music must of necessity be at 
any time but one of a great number of 
subsidiary interests. There are cities, 
however, where music can for a time 
dominate. Some years ago, when St. 
Patrick’s Day or Patriots’ Day or some 
other holiday fell on a Friday, there was 
along procession in Boston. ‘Two ladies 
were anxious to attend the Symphony 
‘“‘ rehearsal,” as the afternoon concert is 
called. They found, however, to their 
dismay, that their way was barred. ‘The 
street was closed; the Hibernians or 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery had 
the right of way; the ladies could not 
get across. They appealed to a policeman. 

“ Sorry, ladies; the crossing’s closed.”’ 

“ But we’re going to the Symphony—”’ 

“ Sure, ma’am ;” and he gallantly es- 
corted them through the crowd, across 
the street. 

Thus in a congenial community music 
may rule. For this week it ruled in Cin- 
cinnati—and for weeks before. The 
dominance of the festival in Cincinnati’s 
life was demonstrated by the way the 
city met the emergency. The emergency 
was created by the death of Theodore 
Thomas. A generation ago he had estab- 
lished the festival, forming it out of mate- 
rials furnished by the German singing 
societies; and ever since then he had 
directed it. In one sense the festival was 
the handiwork of one man. Then came 
his death. What of the future? Naturally 
there was a difference of opinion. How 
seriously the city counted the festival 
was shown by the vigor of the contro- 
versy. There are not many cities that 
can be divided as was Cincinnati over 
a question of art. It was necessary in 
the crisis to reorganize the forces. The 
loss of Mr. Thomas meant the loss of 
many of his resources. Others were 
supplied. An orchestra, which, on the 
whole, was competent, was formed; a 
highly effective chorus was trained. The 
people met the emergency with spirit 
and ultimate good sense. It was proved 
that the city could itself carry on the 
institution. 

What that means to Cincinnati and to 
a vast region surrounding it, and there- 
fore to the entire Nation, it would not 
be easy to say. The function of the 
festival is primarily educational. It is a 
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power for the maintenance of high mu- 
sical standards. Each biennial festival 
occasions the distribution of what may 
be called festival literature. This year, 
for example, there were: an official ana- 
lytical programme, a book of 165 pages, 
containing, besides the ordinary lists of 
names and the like, biographical sketches 
of the composers and an extended and 
ably written commentary upon the com- 
positions, illustrated by musical quota- 
tions of themes ; a more detailed analysis 
of each of the two choral works by Elgar ; 
a festival number of the musical paper 
published by the College of Music of 
Cincinnati and devoted to criticisms and 
explanations of the works to be per- 
formed and to other information of 
value; a shorter official programme con- 
taining brief expository notes; a special 
musical directory for the music teachers 
and other professional musicians attend- 
ing the festival; and, of course, daily 
comment of varying value in the news- 
papers. Moreover, for the charming and 
musicianly children’s cantata by- the 
Flemish composer Benoit, and for the 
pretentious “festival prologue” by the 
director of the festival, Mr. Van der 
Stucken, a chorus of a thousand school- 
children was trained to a high degree of 
efficiency. It is easy to imagine what 
the festival means in the musical educa- 
tion of those boys and girls. 

The first concert, consisting of a Bach 
cantata, selections from the close of ‘‘ Die 
Walkyrie,” and Brahms’s majestic “ Ger- 
man Requiem,” was a memorial to Mr. 
Thomas. And the death in England of 
Sir Edward’s father early in the week 
also gave to the performance of “ The 
Dream of Gerontius,”’ which is a picture 
of the soul’s first experience in the world 
beyond the grave, the character of a 
personal memorial offered by the com- 
poser. The whole festival, indeed, 
whether intentionally or not, seemed de- 
signed to be an expression of the range 
of emotions caused by death, ending in 
a proclamation of joyful faith and courage. 

It is wrong to judge our cities, as we 
are apt to do, almost solely by their politi- 
cal and commercial life. Boss rule and 
even revolt from boss rule are not the 
onl; measure of a city’s ideals. 

E. H. A. 
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The Work of the Samittary Force 


| PON the successful work of the 

Department of Health and Sani- 

tation depends the success of 
the whole Canal enterprise. It should 
precede all other work, and it must 
accompany every new step. Consider 
its immense importance. Our Repub- 
lic would never permit the Canal to 
be dug at all if it were to cost the 
lives that it cost the French; and in 
the eventual failure of our sanitary work 
there would be menace for nearly half 
the world. Unless yellow fever were 
stamped out utterly at Panama before 
the completion of the Canal, there would 
be the gravest danger that when the 
large direct traffic began to pass through 
it, our Western scourge might be intro- 
duced into the thickly populated coun- 
tries of the Far East. With such a 
catastrophe as that nothing could be 
compared except the Black Death that 
ravaged Europe in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

To undertake this important work the 
President designated Colonel Gorgas, 
the man who had applied the great dis- 
coveries of Finlay, Reed, and Carter, 
and in eight months had extirpated 
yellow fever from Havana, where it had 
been endemic for one hundred and forty 
years. The problem was immediately 
studied with Major Gillette, one of our 
ablest sanitary engineers. A report was 
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prepared submitting plans for the com- 
plete sanitation of Colon and Panama 
and the entire Zone, under the superin- 
tendence of three sanitary engineers. 
This report was straightway pigeon- 
holed, its recommendations neglected, 
and the Department of Health made an 
adjunct of the Department of Govern- 
ment. Acting without general powers, 
all progress hung upon the outcome of 
repeated conferences and references. 
In spite of the clearest treaty rights and 
the urgency of the duty, authority for 
doing sanitary work in Colon and Pana- 
ma was not granted until February, 1905. 
But for this incompetence of the Walker 
Commission and these delays, there is 
no apparent reason why yellow fever 
should not have been exterminated on 
the Isthmus at least as quickly as in 
Havana, and the deaths and horror of 
last year’s panic been saved. 

Other work, meanwhile, was being 
pushed ; men were being brought to the 
Isthmus, finally, by the ship-load, and 
the necessities of the Engineering De- 
partment became paramount. By the 
time the new Commission was appointed 
the general work of construction and 
preparation for excavation had acquired 
such momentum that it was impossible 
for the Sanitary Department to be given 
the rightful place of first importance. 


But by the active help of Governor 
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Magoon, by endless concessions and 
compromises, by accepting such supplies 
and labor as could be had, the work was 
carried on, but always in the face of 
difficulties of many kinds. 

Popular ignorance and incredulity are 
one obstacle. ‘The natives are immune, 
and look with no friendly eye upon the 
annoyance of fumigation, which is for 
the benefit of the Americano alone. 
The most that can be hoped for from 
them is that they will not hinder the 


work. Stranger than this is the frequent. 


indifference of the white, except in the 
presence of an epidemic. It is indiffer- 
ence to hard facts, for the proof that the 
yellow fever parasite is carried by the 
Stegomyia mosquito, with its minute, re- 
pulsive, repeated experiments, reads like 
a demonstration in geometry. The 
proof that it is conveyed only by the 
mosquito is almost as strong as negative 
proof can be. On one point I asked 
Colonel Gorgas for a further reason. 
“ Why should the Stegomyia alone carry 
the germ?” He replied by asking: 
“ Why should the egg of the tapeworm 
that infests swine be immediately di- 
gested in the human stomach and not 
in the hog’s?” The proof of theory is 
practice, and yellow fever so uniformly 
disappears when the infected mosqui- 
toes are destroyed that Colonel Gorgas 
believes it to be quite within the bounds 
of possibility to extirpate the fever 
entirely in the few places in the world 
where itisendemic. The parasite would 
then be extinct, and yellow fever no 
more likely to recur on the earth than 
the great auk. Astonishing success in 
dealing with the fever has made this 
hope reasonable; and yet I know the 
head of a department who used a net 
only at the height of the epidemic, when 
he felt the force of public opinion. And 
I have met an old-fashioned physician, 
and a clergyman, a university graduate, 
who scoff at the mosquito theory and 
argue that both yellow fever and malaria 
are caused by some kind of “ miasma.” 
And this in face of some of the greatest 
discoveries of modern medicine, for if 
science has proved anything, “ miasma ” 
is as obsolete a word as the medical 
jargon of Galen. 

White indifference—few people will 
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take quinine regularly—native obstruc- 
tion, and Jamaican stupidity are again met 
with in the war on malaria, and the sup- 
pression of malaria is a much more diffi- 
cult matter. The yellow fever patient 
can infect the mosquito only during two 
or three days, and though the mosquito, 
always a female, retains the power of 
infection probably during her entire life 
of five months, she usually remains within 
the house where she obtained the poison, 
and her destruction is edsy. But in 
malaria, though the mosquito retains the 
infection only a limited time, the body of 
man is almost a permanent host for the 
parasite, and the malarial Anopheles flies 
so much further that fumigation is not 
so effective. In the result so many peo- 
ple have the fever and the mosquito is 
so industrious in carrying it from one to 
another that it is nearly impossible to 
avoid exposure to the disease. But with 
very ordinary care an attack is rarely 
severe, and in most cases means no 
worse an indisposition than a cold in 
the North. The one serious feature of 
the Isthmian fever is the unescapable 
chance of recurrrence. 

The destruction of breeding-places 
and the use of screens, nets, and quinine 
have proved effective to free Suez en- 
tirely from malaria. Success depends 
on work and money, and these same 
means should serve on the Isthmus. 
On the Isthmus, however,’ the Sanitary 
Department has a more difficult task. 
The Anopheles feeds here occasionally by 
day as well as by night, and though the 
illiterate white and others not so ignorant 
can be persuaded to tolerate screens and 
nets, the negro laborer is not so tractable. 
He will nail open a screen door or throw 
a rock or a stool through the copper net 
covering the window. Only an armed 
guard, the doctors say, could prevent his 
doing this, as only actual force could 
compel many of the timid and supersti- 
tious Martiniquans to go to the hospital. 
Here is involved one of the great prob- 
lems in the building of the Canal, and a 
new means of control must be devised, 
for some form of malaria makes up 
eighty per cent. of all the hospital cases. 
This would spell the ruin of the whole 
work if it were not that the mortality is 
extremely low, and the negro more easily 
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inured to the disease than the white 
man. 

The work of the Health Department 
will not be finished until the Canal 
is finished, and its perfection is as 
important to-day as it was at the begin- 
ning. ‘There is probably little virtue 
now remaining in the old plans, for most 
of the really vital problems have already 
been worked out or are in a process of 
solution adapted to to-day’s conditions. 
But the Department still needs greater 
power and authority and a more clearly 
defined and direct responsibility. ‘To 
cite an instance to point this necessity 
and show what I mean by lack of “ team 
work :” As an experiment in labor, 270 
Spaniards, Gallegos, were brought from 
Cuba to the Isthmus and stationed on 
February 4 and 6 in camp at Lino near 
the Great Cut. Their quarters lay close 
by mosquito-breeding swamps and were 
without screens and bars. ‘Toward the 
end of the first fortnight they began to 
fall ill of the fever, and by March 5, or 
within exactly four weeks, 165 of them, 
or over 61 per cent., had been treated 
in hospital—practically all of them for 
malaria. The Chief Sanitary Officer had 
no sooner protested to the Chief Engi- 
neer than the Gallegos were moved to a 
better camp without a day’s delay, and 
everything possible was done to retrieve 
the error. Here is an example, and the 
worst example I know, of the lack of 
efficient co-operative organization. With 
good “team work” the Department of 
Health would be consulted about the 
quartering of new laborers, With the 
proper co-operative division of duties 
the Department of Health would have 
an absolute veto on camp sites and 
would be notified of every proposed 
change of quarters. 

Colon may well stand typically as an 
example of the labors we are accomplish- 
ing on the Isthmus by skill, persistence, 
and the sheer effort of many hands. The 
difficulties are typical, too—exasperating 
some of them, most of them. unavoid- 
able—a few peculiar to Colon alone. 
One evening I heard that road work 
was halted for lack of gravel. The 
Panama Railroad, overburdened with its 
normal traffic and the frantic demands 
of other departments, had failed them. 
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There were generous supplies of earth 
for filling, but not another car-load of 
gravel could be had—perhaps for days. 
Another day, after the noon breakfast, 
as I accompanied the Health Officer on 
his rounds, a foreman told us that thirty 
laborers had “ knocked off work” be- 
cause they could not get their pay. 
Investigation showed that the pay-roll 
had been held five days in Panama for 
audits, of which even Washington red- 
tape affords no precedent. 

The slaughter-house was another diffi- 
culty. At my first visit I found vultures 
by the hundred—“ the voluntary brigade 
of the Sanitary men ”—devouring the 
offal that washed up on the beach in 
front of a _ half-dozen fishers’ huts. 
Colon hospital was less than a half-mile 
away. On inquiry I learned that time 
after time complaint had been made to 
the authorities. As in most Spanish- 
American cities, there are political wheels 
within wheels in Colon, and the Alcalde, 
for all his good will, could take no active 
measures to abate the nuisance. Thanks 
to the patience and ingenuity of the 
Health Officer, conditions are vastly im- 
proved, but the abuse still remained one 
week ago. Nor is this all. A number 
of the cattle I saw in the pens could not 
possibly have passed our inspectors for 
butchering—one was certainly diseased 
and one was a tuberculosis suspect. 
Eight of them had been standing from 
Monday until Friday without water. And 
yet I have the highest legal authority for 
saying that our treaty rights are ample 
for the regulation of both these matters. 
We do not use the power we have be- 
cause conciliation is the order of the day. 

These are types of the usual difficul- 
ties. Some are quickly passing away. 
The railroad is rapidly receiving its new 
rolling stock, the double tracking will 
be finished during the summer, and the 
extreme pressure on the service will be 
relieved. The Local Auditor’s Office 
has just been merged with the Disburs- 
ing Office under the charge of a compe- 
tent business man, and a welcome rumor 
is afloat that Congress proposes to im- 
prove the situation further by abolishing 
the office of the General Auditor. For 
the evils of conciliation no deliverance 
is in sight. 
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Our treatment of Colon is the Com- 
mission’s worst sin—it is largely an 
inherited sin, and it is unfair to mini- 
mize the splendid work that has been 
done; it is unfair to exaggerate what 
has been left undone. Criticism should 
be leveled at the lack of a comprehen- 
sive plan of filling in and completely 
sewering the entire town under the direc- 
tion of competent sanitary engineers. 
This is not so great a task as might 
appear, for the whole of Colon measures 
only ninety-six acres,and there is hardly 
a stone building within its limits. Nor 
should there be any delay in undertaking 
the work, for,in spite of what the Health 
Department has done, Colon to-day seems 
to invite an epidemic of typhoid. It is 
true that typhoid is rare on the Isthmus, 
but our army found it deadly in Cuba, 
and tropical medicine is so new a science 
that for very safety Colon should be put 
in a condition that would be regarded as 
sanitary by Northern standards. No 
matter what the type of canal, or what 
the ultimate fate of Colon, it must still 
be inhabited for many years after the 
Canal is finished. Besides, the duty 
comes nearer home than we have real- 
ized. Colon is, indeed, without the Zone 
and under the sovereignty of the Repub- 
lic of Panama. But with the exception 
of a few lots—some belonging to the 
Panamanian Government, some to the 
Catholic Church—the United States 
owns the entire town in fee simple, and, 
through the Panama Railroad, by a 
strange paradox, is also its lessee. 

Over against the blame of an imper- 
fect plan, and the difficulty of a sanitary 
problem more. complex than can be 
easily imagined, there should be set the 
wonders accomplished by the men on 
the ground. The long drainage canal 
has been completed ; whole streets have 
been laid in macadam; hundreds of lots 
have been raised to level; there is not a 
back yard but what has been scraped 
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clear of its high-piled rubbish ; the work 
of the mosquito brigade now includes 
every house; the outlying swamps have 
been cleared of their jungle and burned ; 
by the time this is in print the new tem- 
porary water supply will be installed, 
and this will be sufficient to serve the 
town until the next dry season, when the 
new aqueduct will be ready. Best of 
all, last night’s paper boasts that the 
general health in Colon has never been 
so good as now. 

The Department gives Colon a bare 
fourth of the labor of its little army of 
2,300 men. 
measuring its aggregate activities on the 
Isthmus. There are the,360 miles of 
ditches dug, cleaned, or graded this past 
year; there are the 3,200 odd acres 
cleared of jungle and deep grass, the 
7,000 houses fumigated, and so on and 
soon. Then there is the test of results: 
the disappearance of yellow fever, the 
better general health that the doctors 
and engineers can prove to you, the 
death-rate, which is now within a fraction 
of 25 per thousand—nominally the same 
as that of Memphis, Tennessee, actually 
higher because of the greater mortality 
among infants and the aged in a normal 
city, but still low for the tropics, where 
nature is not only the prolific mother of 
life, but a terrible destroyer. And, last 
of all, there is what you see in the men: 
the vigorous, healthful look almost uni- 
versal among those who work out-of- 
doors; true even of a majority of the 
clerks, very many of whom do taxing 
overtime work and never have a Satur- 
day half-holiday. They are not afraid 
of the fever; they do not talk or think of 
being ill. The Sanitary Department is 
expensive—a single fumigation of the 
Administration building costs $700; 
the bills for labor are high; but no 
money has been more wisely or honestly 
spent on the Isthmus. 

Panama, April 4, 1906, 
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THE CALEDONIA MINE: A SOCIO- 
LOGICAL EXPERIMENT 


BY ARTHUR COOK 


on Socialistic principles, not yet 
entirely free of these, although 
many of the original plans of organiza- 
tion have been found impractical, the 
Caledonia coal mine, located within the 


SOUNDED and for a time operated 


. limits of the city of Saginaw, Michigan, 


offers interesting ground for study as a 
sociological experiment. ‘This mine oc- 
cupies a unique position in the mining 
world. A similar plan has, in a few 


’ instances, been put into execution in 


other branches of labor, but probably 
no other mine of the kind exists in the 
world. 

The Caledonia is, as its retail wagons 
boast, “the workingman’s mine.” It 
is a mine organized and put into opera- 
tion by ordinary miners, with little or no 
capital, and in the face of the opposition 
of a most powerful “ trust” backed by 
the chief railroads. Starting in a small 
way about a year and a half ago, it 
has rapidly grown and prospered until 
to-day, although the original shaft has 
not yet been fully developed, the mine 
is firmly established on a solid business 
basis and is literally overwhelmed with 
orders. 

To understand fully what the Cale- 
donia mine is, and what it has done, it 
is necessary to glance for a moment at 
the conditions prevailing before its or- 
ganization. About ten years ago the 
people of the Saginaw Valley began to 
realize the possibilities of their coal 
fields. ‘These were hailed with great 
satisfaction. ‘The lumber industries, for 
which the valley was once famous, had 
for some years been declining and then 
were suddenly destroyed by unfavorable 
tariff laws. With lumber went the manu- 
facture of salt, and the valley was face 
to face with the first great crisis of its 
existence. Cheap fuel would bring new 
industries, and thus restore to the valley 
that old and vigorous life which seemed 
for a time to have departed forever. All 


looked forward to a boom, but, although 
the valley has been slowly recovering 
from its period of depression and is 
again making substantial growth, no 
boom ever came, simply because cheap 
fuel never materialized. Coal is being 
mined in large quantities throughout the 
valley, some of it even within the city 
limits, and in such close promixity to 
public buildings that the latter have 
begun to settle in consequence. But 
practically at no time has the price 
been reduced. Combinations among the 
operators have, in some instances, kept 
the local rate even higher than that pre- 
vailing outside. Usually the retail price 
has started in the fall at $4 or there- 
abouts, and has risen, with the advance 
of the season, to $4.50 per ton. 

Up to a few months ago there were 
two main coal companies or combina- 
tions of coal companies in the vicin- 
ity of Saginaw—the Consolidated Coal 
Company and the Saginaw Coal Com- 
pany. ‘These had leased practically all 
the known available coal land, and were 
paying advance royalties on such as 
they were not actually mining. Among 
the land thus controlled was a little 
tract of forty acres in the southern 
portion of the city. One of the big 
companies controlled the land all around 
this, and under the circumstances, as it 
seemed that a tract that size would 
hardly be of use to another company, it 
was decided to save the advance royal- 
ties by allowing the lease to lapse. 

In some way several miners became 
apprised of the fact that the little tract 
of land was no longer leased. At least 
one of these had drilled the forty acres 
for test purposes, and had some idea of 
their actual value. These men conceived 
the idea of the Caledonia Company, and 
set about its organization with all secrecy 
and despatch. An optional lease on the 
property was taken out, promises of sup- 


port and subscriptions for stock were 
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secured, and it was only when the work 
of sinking the shaft had actually begun 
that the formation of the company be- 
came known. Thus the property was 
snatched from under the very nose of 
the big company. 

The leaders of this movement were 
themselves Socialists and firm believers 
in the doctrines of Socialism; conse- 
quently the plan of the Caledonia Com- 
pany was worked out on Socialistic prin- 
ciples, The company was to consist of 
one hundred men, each of whom had 
subscribed for ten shares of stock at ten 
dollars a share—a total capitalization of 
ten thousand dollars. Every man was to 
have the same rights and interest in the 
mine as every other, contribute the same, 
and receive the same returns. 

On July 22, 1905, although the organ- 
ization had not yet been perfected, the 
work of sinking the shaft was begun. 
About sixty-five persons had subscribed 
for stock. Few of these had paid in; 
some expected to pay in labor. Thus, 
all told, in actual cash the company pos- 
sessed only about one hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars. But every stockholder 
assisted in sinking the shaft. Every 
man had an equal share in the company, 
and was actually working for himself. 
The finest spirit and enthusiasm pre- 
vailed, the work was rushed, and the 
shaft was sunk with extraordinary rapid- 
ity to its present depth of one hundred 
and sixty-five feet. On September | 
coal was sold from the new mine, which 
was destined to play an important part 
in the coal situation of the valley. But 
progress in clearing away the rock and 
waste to supply proper entries and put 
the mine in good condition for operating 
was necessarily slow, and it was some 
time before the Caledonia was prepared 
for regular business. | 

Meanwhile the great coal companies 
of the valley paid little attention to the 
new mine, and advanced their price to 
the regular winter figure of $4.50 per 
ton. Assoon as their mine was in proper 
condition, the Caledonia people put coal 
on the market at $4.25. The other coal 
companies were furious, and at a meet- 
ing with the Caledonia representatives 
the operators presented their ultimatum : 

“You have got to come up to our 


figure of $4.50. You have a little forty- 
acre patch of ground with an undevel- 
oped mine. You have no capital, but 
are dependent on the returns from your 
coal to carry on the development of your 
mine. You know the price of life. 
What are you going to do about it ?” 

For answer the Caledonia dropped 
the price to $4, then to $3.50—just a 
dollar under the operators’ price. “We 
can put out coal at this price and still 
make a decent profit,” the miners said. 
“We are workingmen, not thieves. The 
public is our best friend, and we propose 
to stand by it.” 

When this action of the Caledonia 
became known, the operators were 
prompt with their answer. One of the 


companies rushed several cars of coal . 


to the south end of the city, which it 
sold, from a point almost directly in 
front of the Caledonia mine, at the start- 
ling price of $1.75. The whole affair 
was suppressed as far as possible. The 
move was intended to bring the little 
group of miners to their senses, and im- 
mediate effect was anticipated. For the 
greater share of the Caledonia coal was 
sold in the vicinity of the mine, and by 
selling from this point, secretly, the 
operators expected to cut off their rival’s 
customers without reaching their own in 
the city at large. 

These conditions lasted two days. In 
the meantime the Caledonia people had 
not yet yielded or shown any signs of 
doing so. Not only this, but the public 
stood by them, and the demand for Cale- 
donia coal was greater than the little 
mine could supply. The general public 
had learned of the $1.75 coal, mean- 
while, and the customers taking advan- 
tage of the price were largely those the 
operators least desired. It was evident 
that a different move was necessary. 
Accordingly, the general retail price for 
the whole city was dropped to $3—fifty 
cents below that of the Caledonia— where 
it has since remained. 

The Caledonia coal has remained at 
the old price, $3.50, and there are 
enough people who appreciate the fact 
that the present low prices are due 
directly to the influence of the so-called 
Socialist mine, who realize that this is 
the key to the coal situation, and who 
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appreciate the efforts, the originality and 
perseverance of the workers thereof, to 
keep them piled far ahead with orders. 

The operators boasted last fall that 
the little mine was powerless, that it was 
too small and had too little influence to 
affect prices. ‘‘ Do you people, with a 
little forty-acre mine, think for an in- 
stant that you can fix our prices?” one 
of the operators asked. ‘This is actually 
what has been done. ‘The operators 
have been forced to drop their prices 
$1.50 per ton, and at the end of the 
season the little Socialist mine is stronger 
than ever before, with advance orders 
enough already to keep it running all 
summer. 

The strike this spring has also proved 
most fortunate for the Caledonia mine, 
although it has brought new problems 
to the other miners and their organiza- 
tions. Shortly before the expiration of 
the old agreement between miners and 
—— it was announced that the 

aledonia would continue to operate. 
The Michigan miners are, of course, 
thrown out with the general bituminous 
strike this spring. ‘The Caledonia is the 
only coal mine in the State which has 
been operated since the first of April. 
Consequently, although only permanent 
customers have been taken care of, the 
mine has been greatly assisted in its 
struggle. 

So far the miners have shown excel- 
lent judgment. They have treated their 
customers fairly, openly, and honestly, 
and this fact is appreciated. In addi- 
tion nature has smiled on their efforts, 
for, although the bigger operators are 
working the same vein of coal on both 
sides of it, the coal at the particular 
location of the Caledonia mine actually 
contains less sulphur and iron than at 
perhaps any other point in the valley, 
and is, consequently, of higher quality. 

Those most influential in organizing 
the Caledonia Company, as well as the 
greater number of the original members, 
were professed Socialists and firm be- 
lievers in Socialistic doctrines. Natu- 
rally, their beliefs found expression in the 
plan of the new company, and several 
principles new in the Michigan mining 
world were introduced. 

The company is really a little democ- 


racy in itself, or, more properly, the free- 
est kind of republic, for it is a represent- 
ative government with every opportunity 
for reference back to the main body. 
The details of the work are left in the 
hands of a Board of Managers, but this 
is at all times accountable to, and liable 
to be overruled by, the miners asa whole, 
the general body. The details of the 
mine itself are in the hands of the super- 
intendent. Appeal may be taken from 
his decision to the Board of Managers 
at any time, however, and from this back 
again to the general body. 

The members of the company as 
miners are paid regular wages, by the 
company, from the money secured from 
the sale of the coal. Whatever profit 
remains over and above this is later 
paid out to the miners in the form of 
dividends. So far, however, all the 
profits have been retained and put into 
developing the mine, so that really all 
the miners have received is the amount 
of their wages. 

At the outset every member of the 
Caledonia Company was on an equal 
footing, theoretically, at all times, with 
every other member. Each had invested 
exactly the same amount; consequently 
each was to receive an equal share of 
the profits and equal wages. Respect- 
ing the dividends this was equitable and 
natural distribution, as each man con- 
trolled the same amount of stock. The 
error of the scheme lay in the arrange- 
ment regarding wages, and this was the 
first Socialistic principle to be eradicated. 
Considered from a purely monetary 
basis the scheme was fair enough, per- 
haps, but it soon became evident that a 
man’s mining assets were not confined 
to the amount of stock he held. The 
practical miner’s experience and ability 
made his services of greater value to 
the company than those of the fireman 
or pusher. Both were investing their 
services in the company, and the more 
valuable services were entitled to the 
greater remuneration. The idea that 
every man in the mine must be tied down 
by the fireman became intolerable, and 
the necessary change was made. 

The men now receive wages largely 
according to the Michigan scale, although 
with some differences in scale and appli- 
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cation. The scale is applied to the coal 
“mine run ”—a concession which united 
labor has been vainly endeavoring to 
secure from the Michigan operators for 
some time. In addition it is applied to 
a thirty-six-inch vein of coal, whereas 
in other mines the scale is based on a 
thirty-inch vein, which is much more 
difficult to work. Day men, cagers, and 
pushers receive ten cents per diem over 
the scale. But three men in the com- 
pany receive regular salaries—the mine 
superintendent, the secretary and sales 
manager, and one weigher. The mini- 
mum wages paid is $2.01; the average 
is about $2.75. ‘This is considerably 
above the Michigan scale. 

Originally it was planned by those in 
charge to divide the mine into one hun- 
dred equal parts, and to assign to each 
member of the company one of these as 
his own. This he was to mine himself 
at his own pleasure, and from the coal 
contained therein he was to receive his 
returns from the mine. The shaft, 
entries, etc., were to be worked in com- 
mon, but the greater body of the coal 
was to be mined individually. Thus 
the better and more energetic workmen 
would realize first on their labor. 

Press of work was largely responsible 
for the fact that this project was never 
carried out. Orders piled in on the 
little mine, and in their haste to take 
advantage of the prosperous season the 
miners had little time left to work out a 
chimerical scheme of this sort. The 
plan will never be revived again, as the 
miners realize that it can never be worked 
out satisfactorily. The change in the 
management also had something to do 
with the death of the project, as the old 
leaders who had been favoring it went 
out in disgrace. 

And thereby hangs a tale. For at 
one time the Caledonia nearly fell by the 
wayside with internal troubles. It was 
found that some of the originators of the 
company were running it entirely for 
their own benefit. Instead of the equal 
distribution which had been harped on 
as one of the main features of the organ- 
ization, these men controlled excessively 
large blocks of the stock. In addition 
it developed that one of them had taken 
out the lease to the property in his own 
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name, and was receiving an additional 
royalty of two cents for every ton of coal 
mined. The other miners quietly organ- 
ized among themselves and put the 
matter in the hands of a capable attor- 
ney, with the result that the offending 
members were ousted and compelled to 
forfeit their stock, which was distributed 
among the remainder. Since that time 
the affairs of the company have been 
most capably managed, and the little 
mine has come through the winter and the 
trying time of a general strike through- 
out the country with flying colors. 

The Caledonia is the only mine in the 
State of Michigan which is unaffected by 
labor troubles, or which is not closed 
down pending the signing of a new scale. 
The company knows no differences be- 
tween miners and operators. What is 
for the interests of one is for the intér- 
ests of the other, for every man is at 
once miner and operator. The course 
of the mine in keeping open during the 
strike has been approved not only by 
the miners of the Michigan district but 
by President Mitchell himself. 

But this feature of the case has raised 
new difficulties for the United Mine 
Workers. With no other similar mine 
in the country, the Caledonia presents an 
absolutely new and unique situation, and 
one with which the other miners have 
been at a loss to cope. 

Shortly before the expiration of the 
old agreement the Caledonia mine an- 
nounced that it would be unaffected, and 
that it would continue to mine coal, strike 
or no strike. This excited the immedi- 
ate hostility of the operators, and elicited 
the threat that, in case the Caledonia 
should continue to operate during the 
strike, non-union men would be intro- 
duced into the other mines of the valley. 
The threat was never carried out, but it 
caused considerable uneasiness to the 
Michigan miners. 

Accordingly, at the annual meeting of 
the Michigan district of the United Mine 
Workers, the question was raised as to 
the status of the Caledonia mine. The 
Executive Committee wrestled with the 
problem and proved unable to find a 
satisfactory answer. A special commit- 
tee was appointed, and when at length this 
reported, the battle was fought out again 
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on the floor of the convention. It was 
finally decided that the members of the 
Caledonia Company must be classified 
as operators, as they were in direct com- 
petition with the operators, the employ- 
ers of the other miners, with whom, rather 
than with the Caledonia, the interests of 
the latter lay. At the same time a reso- 
lution was passed to the effect that 
united labor should not interfere with 
the little mine as long as it was run on 
union principles. Up to this time the 
Caledonia had formed a local of its own. 
The charter of this has now been re- 
voked and the mine is no longer recog- 
nized by the United Mine Workers. 

But, in spite of everything, internal 
knavery, “ trust ” opposition, and repudi- 
ation by the United Mine Workers, the 
Caledonia has continued to prosper. So 
successful, indeed, has it been that at 
a recent meeting of the stockholders 
it was decided greatly to enlarge the 
company. The capital stock is to be 
increased from the present $50,000 to 
$250,000, which will raise the number 
of men composing the company from 
one hundred to five hundred. Some six 
hundred acres of coal have been leased, 
and the work of locating one of the 
shafts for this has already begun. As 
fast as new men can be used they will 
be admitted to the company until the 
entire stock is subscribed for. The 
present stockholders will continue to 
work the old Caledonia mine, the new 
men taking care of the new shafts. 

Only practical miners are admitted, 
and every stockholder must do actual 
work in the mine. At present there is 
but one member of the company, the 
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secretary and sales manager, not actually 
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employed at the mine. The Caledonia 
is naturally drawing the best class of 
miners in the State. The freedom and 
independence attached to the work, the 
high wages and the prospect of still 
further returns in the form of dividends, 
are extremely desirable, and the list of 
applications for stock is a long and con- 
stantly increasing one. 

The Caledonia mine is an important 
step in the struggle of labor for social 
and industrial liberty. It represents the 
efforts of some of the more enterprising 
of the miners to secure relief from 
capital oppression; to work, not for 
others, but for themselves; to become 
industrially independent. But the Cale- 
donia is not yet beyond the possibility 
of disruption. The inequality of wages, 
or any one of a number of similar points, 
may bring about an internal revolution. 
But although changes in the details and 
principles of the government are being 
made from time to time, no general dis- 
satisfaction with the main plan has yet 
arisen, nor has there been any difficulty 
in reaching agreements. There are 
some who question the ability of such 
an organization to exist. But this much 
the history of the mine has developed— 
the downfall of the Caledonia can come 
only from internal dissension. 

What Michigan miners have done in 
the Caledonia mine others can do 
elsewhere, and the same plan can be 
extended to other branches of labor. 
Already another company has been 
formed along similar lines, and the en- 
thusiasm of the miners argues for the 
formation of still others in the near future. 


A NOTABLE INSTANCE OF THE 
NEGRO IN POLITICS 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


man acting in the capacity of Mayor 

of a city of 208,000 inhabitants, yet 
when I visited Toronto, Canada, not 
very long ago, I found that for two months 
during last summer a negro had occupied 
that position while the regular Mayor 
was absent in Europe. The man to 
whom I refer is the Hon. William P. 
Hubbard, President of the Board of 
Control, which in Toronto is the Mayor’s 
cabinet. As the highest officer in the 
cabinet, Mr. Hubbard becomes acting 
Mayor when the regular Mayor is away. 
It has been my habit for some years 
past to take note, in the course of my 


I’ is not often that one finds a colored 


travels about the country, of those mem- 


bers of my race who, by the exercise of 
those common virtues that are within 
reach of the humblest man, have achieved 
some sort of success and made them- 
selves respected in the communities in 
which they live. 

I have taken particular note of these 
men because their successes indicate 
possibilities that are open to the great 
majority of black men in this country, 
and because I believe these men, as a 
class, represent a new type that is com- 
ing into existence among the people of 
my race. The class of men to which I 
refer do not belong to the ignorant 
proletariat who are without property 
and without self-respect, neither do they 
aspire to belong to the professional and 
literary classes in which success is ordi- 
narily gained by those who have some 
special talent for that sort of labor. 
They constitute rather a sober, industri- 
ous, thrifty, self-respecting middle class— 
a class which is the backbone of every 
race and every people that has success- 
fully entered into and become a part of 
our modern industrial civilization. 

William P. Hubbard, Comptroller of 
the city of Toronto, has been for twelve 
years, first as Alderman and then as 
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Comptroller, a member of the city legis- 
lature of Toronto. Although during this 
time he has given his attention almost 
exclusively to the work of a political 
office, he represents in an exceptional 
way the class of practical negro business 
men to which I have referred. I have 
met men of this class in nearly all the 
various vocations of life. They are 
farmers, tradesmen, business men, con- 
tractors, and bankers, and comparatively 
few of them have had the opportunity of 
college education; most of them have 
made their way up from the humblest 
walks of life, and have gained success, 
not because of any exceptional talent 
which would have placed them at the 
outset in a class by- themselves, but 
merely through patient and persistent 
effort, meeting obstacles and overcoming 
them cheerfully, courageously, day by 
day and week by week. 

Mr. Hubbard was born in Toronto in 
1848. His parents, who were of Afri- 
can, Anglo-Saxon, and Indian parentage, 
came from Richmond, Virginia, in 1844. 
His father, Mosley Hubbard, died at an 
advanced age in Toronto in the year 
1897. He was said to be one hundred 
years old at his death. Both of young 
Hubbard’s parents were free. His father 
brought with him eight hundred dollars 
in cash, which he had earned asa carver 
in a Richmond hotel and afterwards at 
the Niagara House at Niagara Falls. 
Mr. Hubbard remembers his father as a 
sober, reserved man, who never smoked 
or drank. His mother, on the contrary, 
was of the opposite disposition, genial, 
sympathetic, and fondofcompany. Mr. 
Hubbard seems to have combined the 
qualities of both his parents. He has 
the easy and friendly manners of his 
mother, but he has also a vein of sober 
earnestness which has enabled him to 
gain in an unusual degree the confidence 
and respect of his fellow-citizens. 
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Coming to Toronto, Mr. Hubbard’s 
father and mother rented a little piece 
of land on the outskirts of the city, 
where they kept for many years a mar- 
ket-garden. After atime the elder Hub- 
bard obtained work in the city as a 
pork-packer, but the garden was kept by 
Mrs. Hubbard and the children. Mr. 
Hubbard was born in 1848 on this place 
in a little cabin in which the family was 
then living. 

Both father and mother made every 
effort to give all their children a common 
school education. Fortunately for him, 
young Hubbard obtained the good will 
of Colonel Robert Wells, who was much 
interested at that time in the welfare of 
the colored people who, coming from the 
United States, settled in that part of the 
Dominion. He sent him to what was 
known as the “ Model School,” a kind 
of high school well known in Toronto, 
After leaving school he was apprenticed 
to a baker by the name of John Kerr. 
He served his term as apprentice and 
journeyman, and was for eight years 
foreman of the shop. Ill health com- 
pelled him to give up this work, and he 
went into the livery business with his 
brother Alexander. In this business 
they prospered. Mr. Hubbard put his 
money into real estate. He built three 
cottages and two houses at this time, 
and has continued to invest his money 
in this and other ways until he owns at 
present fifteen houses and a store and 
pays taxes on about thirty-six thousand 
dollars’ worth of real estate. 

In 1894 Mr. Hubbard was elected to 
the position of Alderman from the Tenth 
Ward. In this election there was no 
question of party or color, but merely of 
fitness to serve the people of that ward. 
In this ward there are fifty thousand 
white people and sixteen colored, “I 
got all the colored votes,” said Mr Hub- 
bard, “but they were not sufficient to 
elect me.” From that time to the pres- 
ent Mr. Hubbard has been continuously 
a member of the city legislature, either 
as Alderman or Comptroller. As soon as 
he was elected to the office he set him- 
self at once to making himself thoroughly 
master of all the details of the city’s 
business. His interest and knowledge 
of the problems of city government have 
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grown steadily from that time, until he 
seems to have become generally recog- 
nized as the most competent man in the 
city government and the man who has 
the best record. 

I took the pains to inquire, while I 
was in Toronto, from newspaper men, 
business men, and others whom I met, 
as to Mr. Hubbard’s standing in the 
community. Mr. J. C. Hamilton, an 
attorney and a writer, who has interested 
himself for some years in the history 
and progress of the negro race, said: 
‘“‘ Hubbard has about the best record of 
any Alderman we have. I should not 
wonder if he would be Mayor some 
day.”” The same opinion was expressed 
by several others with whom I spoke. 
That this is pretty generally the opinion 
of the people of Toronto is attested by 
the fact that at the last election he headed 
the poll in* the vote for Comptroller, re- 
ceiving 15,035 votes. As Comptroller 
Mr. Hubbard is a member of the Mayor’s 
cabinet, and is elected, like the Mayor, 
by the city at large. 

Mr. Hubbard has a reputation out- 
side of the city of Toronto and through- 
out the Province of Ontario. He is 
President of the Ontario Municipal As- 
sociation. At the time of his election 
last year the “Canadian Journal” said of 
him: 

The new President, Comptroller W. P. 
Hubbard, of Toronto, is one of the well- 
known enthusiasts in municipal work all over 
Canada. Feeling that he has enough of this 
world’s goods, Mr. Hubbard determined to 
devote himself to serving his fellow-citizens 
in municipal matters, and has given loyal 
service, not only to his own city of Toronto, 
but to the Province of Ontario and the Do- 
minion generally. 

Entering the City Council of Toronto in 
1894, he this year attains his majority as a 
member of that body, for the citizens have 
shown their appreciation of his disinterested 
and valuable services by keeping him in 
office, first asan Alderman, thenas Commi 
ler for one section, and now as Comptroller 
elected by the general vote of the whole city. 
He has served as Chairman of the Fire and 
Light Committee, and did splendid work 
there. As Chairman of the Island Commit- 
tee he is credited with the concrete sidewalk 
and many other improvements. He has sat 
on the Harbor Board, the Technical School 
Board, Victoria Industrial School Board, 
and on that of the Children’s Aid Society. 

He is now Vice-Chairman of the Board of 
Control, the Mayor being the Chairman. 
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He has been an attentive and active mem- 
ber of the Ontario Municipal Association, 
and was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee at the first meeting. 

This year the Association has elected him 
to the presidency, and under his guidance 
there is no doubt of a successful year. 


An interesting fact about Mr. Hub- 
bard’s career is that he has made way in 
political life not as a colored man or as 
a party man, but simply as an efficient 
administrator. When I asked him to 
what he attributed his success, he said: 
“It is very simple. As soon as I be- 
came a member of the City Council I 
made it my business to know, as far as 
as able, all there was to know about 
the affairs that came before me for con- 
ion. I found that to do this 
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meant that I must make a business of 
city government, and in recent years I 
have given all my time to that work.” 
Mr. Hubbard’s success is due to no spe- 
cial gift nor to any particular good for- 
tune, but merely to tact, intelligence, and 
an unusually persistent effort on his part 
to do the work that was set before him 
as well as it was possible to do it. 

The point which seems to be particu- 
larly important is that Mr. Hubbard 
represents a large and growing class 
among the members of my race, who 
silently and patiently, by deeds rather 
than by words, are doing much to solve 
the problem which the presence of the 
white and black races on this continent 
has created. 


RECENT EVENTS IN ENGLAND 


BY EDWARD PORRITT 


my custom to visit England every 

two years; but on no visit have I 
found the English people more politi- 
cally hopeful than they are in these 
spring days of 1906. In making this 
remark I am speaking not so much of 
the statesmen and politicians at West- 
minster as of the men and women in the 
constituencies who are not continuously 
in active political work. Everywhere it 
is realized that the general election has 
marked the end of the political reaction 
which had been going on in England 
more or less from the Liberal split over 
Home Rule in 1886, and that an era of 
progress in political and social move- 
ment has begun, with fewer obstacles in 
the way than at any period in the life- 
time of the present generation of English- 
men. I was living in England in 1884 
and 1885, and I remember that the 
Liberals went into the general election 
of 1885—that which followed the exten- 
sion of the franchise to the wage-earning 
classes in rural England—with much of 
the hopefulness that characterizes Eng- 
lish political thought to-day. But the 
election of 1885 brought Home Rule to 
the front; Home Rule divided and para- 
lyzed the Liberal party; with the result 
that, except for the short-lived Parlia- 


‘OR fourteen years past it has been 


ments of 1885-6 and 1892-5, the Tories 
were continuously in power until the end 
of 1905. ‘To-day English Liberals in the 
constituencies are giving themselves little 
or no concern about Home Rule, because 
for the first time in seventy or eighty 
years the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons is absolutely independent of 
the Irish vote. It was Gladstone’s in- 
fluence that carried so large a part of 
the Liberal party for Home Rule in 
1886. It was loyalty to Gladstone rather 
than conviction that Home Rule was 
right—right for England and Scotland 
as well as for Ireland—that brought - 
about the Home Rule movements in 
Parliament in 1886 and 1893, and since 
Gladstone’s disappearance from English 
political life the Home Rule movement, 
even among Liberals, has been continu- 
ously falling into the background. Dur- 
ing nly present visit I have never heard 
Home Rule referred to by Liberals, 
except for occasional expressions of sat- 
isfaction that it was out of the way, and 
that the Liberal party was consequently 
in a position to devote itself to measures 
of constitutional reform and social prog- 
ress which have fallen so much into 
arrears during the twenty years while 
Liberalism was divided and impotent. 
I have also found that in respect to 
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these reforms there is very little nervous- 
ness about the attitude of the House of 
Lords. English people who take an in- 
terest in politics are usually well informed 
as to the nineteenth-century history and 
traditions of the Upper Chamber. They 
recall the fact that the House of Lords 
has never made a stand against legisla- 
tion which it knew was demanded by 
the country; and with the enormous 
majority behind the Liberal Govern- 
ment, with the weak and divided condi- 
tion of the Tory party in the House of 
Commons, and the absence of any strong 
Tory leader in the House of Lords, Lib- 
erals are convinced that the new Govern- 
ment will encounter but little obstruction 
from the hereditary chamber. I have 
met socially both Tories and Liberals. 
Among men who voted with the Opposi- 
tion at the general election I find a 
loyalty to Chamberlain which is to me 
astonishing. I can only account for it 
by the fact that people realize that 
Chamberlain represents a policy, and a 
policy which every man can understand, 
even though he may not indorse and 
support it. For Mr. Balfour I find no 
such loyalty. His former supporters— 
those who voted for him in 1900—do 
not trouble to make even explanations 
or apologies; and I am convinced that 
if Mr. Balfour had decided to stay out 
of political life until the time comes 
when he could be made a peer, there 
would have been no regret among the 
rank and file of the Tories in the con- 
stituencies. Mr. Balfour had great op- 
portunities ; and in the early days of the 
Parliament of 1900-1905 his supporters 
in and out of Parliament entertained 
great expectations with regard to him. 
Now the feeling is that he failed to make 
anything of his opportunities, and that 
he fulfilled none of the popular expecta- 
tions when he succeeded Salisbury as 
Premier. 

As soon as I found myself in London 
I was eager to get a look at the new 
House of Commons from the reporters’ 
gallery, from which nearly twenty years 
ago I gained my first intimate ac- 
quaintance with Parliament and Parlia- 
mentary procedure. The afternoon I 
was there the House was discussing the 
bill for the provision of meals to needy 


school-children. As I sat on the back 
bench on the Government side of the 
House, I could not see the men among 
the Liberal members as they rose to 
speak. One of the speakers hidden 
below the gallery greatly impressed me, 
not only by the substance of what he 
was saying, but by the quickness with 
which he secured the ear of the House. 
“Who's speaking ?” I asked of a gallery 
colleague of mine of twenty years ago 
who had joined me on the back bench. 
‘That’s Alden,” he answered. “ There 
is nothing of the new member about 
him,” I suggested. “No,” continued 
my old colleague; “and that is what 
distinguishes this House of Commons 
from the Commons when you were here 
back in the eighties. These new men 


are mostly men who have proved their 


capacity outside. Nearly all of them 
have achieved success in public work 
before they were elected. They are here 
for business, and they know how to go 
about it. Never before were there so 
many young men of ability in the House 
of Commons. All the wallflowers who 
were of the House in the days you were 
of the gallery are gone. The last elec- 
tion cleared them all out, and their places 
have been taken by men who are here to 
get things done.” The wallflowers my 
old colleague alluded to were men who 
in former Parliaments had sought elec- 
tion merely as a social distinction, and 
who were without any serious bent for 
politics. These political danglers had 
been driven out at the election to give 
place to the newer type of House of 
Commons members. If my old colleague 
had written a column, he could not more 
fully or more accurately have described 
the change in Parliament which the last 
general election has brought. ‘The atti- 
tude of the House toward the bill which 
was under discussion was a proof of the 
change. It was introduced as a private 
member’s bill—a bill for which the Gov- 
ernment usually takes no responsibility. 
It is a distinctly Socialistic measure. I 
was familiar with the House of Commons 
from 1886 to 1892, and I am convinced 
that in those years it would have been 
next to impossible to have made a House 
for its second reading stage. Even if 
the member who had introduced it had 
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succeeded in inducing forty fellow-mem- 
bers to make a House for its discussion, 
its opponents would have talked it out 
and so made an end of it. But Mr. Bir- 
rell, the new Minister of Education, was 
there to give it a helping hand—to secure 
that it should at least go to committee. 
Sir William Anson, his predecessor at 
the Education Department when the 
Tories were in office, gave it some meas- 
ure of support, and the bill was read a 
second time and sent to a select commit- 
tee. This change in the attitude of the 
House of Commons towards such meas- 
ures as this for free meals for school- 
children is, however, not wholly due to 
the late general election. It is part of 
the change which has been coming over 
England since the great dock strike in 
East London in 1889. The change went 
on even during the years of political 
reaction. Mr. Chamberlain’s Compensa- 
tion for Accidents Act, which first estab- 
lished as a legal principle that industry 
must carry the burden of its casualties, 
was part of it. So was the Act of the 
last session of Parliament which set up 
local machinery for the relief of the un- 
employed outside of the ordinary opera- 
tion of the poor law; and to-day neither 
the Tory nor the Liberal party can claim 
a monopoly of the spirit which actuated 
the legislation to which I have referred— 
the spirit which accounts for the sympa- 
thetic consideration accorded to the bill 
for the provision of free meals for school- 
children. 

While I have been here I have made 
inquiries in various parts of the country 
as to the allegations recently current in 
American newspapers that English cities 
are tiring of municipal ownership. I 
have been able to find few traces of this 
alleged weariness. The action of an 
express company against the Manchester 
Corporation, in which an order was 
asked to restrain the Corporation from 
doing an express business in connection 
with its street-car system, has been de- 
cided in the Court of Chancery, while 
I have been here, mainly in favor of the 
city; and in Manchester I heard noth- 
ing but expressions of satisfaction with 
Mr. Justice Farwell’s judgment. By the 
judgment there is to be a restriction on 
the carrying of parcels beyond the street- 
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car system—that is, in areas outside the 
municipality—if the petitioners furnish 
proof that any charges for this business 
fall upon the city funds. The City Cor- 
poration claims that no charges in con- 
nection with this particular service are 
made on the city funds; but should the 
city finally be defeated on this minor 
question, there is every likelihood that 
additional powers will be conferred on 
the municipality by Parliament. This is, 
however, only a very small part of the 
express service now undertaken by the 
city of Manchester in connection with 
what Mr. Justice Farwell described as 
its ‘comprehensive scheme of parcels 
collection and delivery.” Manchester is 
ahead of all the English municipalities 
in its street-car service ; and the citizens 
generally are not in favor of any check 
to its further development. In London 
I found that the County Council is 
losing money on its steamboat service. 
That this is so can scarcely be wondered 
at; for in the days when the steamboats 
on the Thames were operated by private 
companies, the service was never popu- 
lar except in the summer-time. Then 
its patrons were mostly visitors to Lon- 
don with plenty of time on their hands ; 
for steamboat travel on the Thames is 
too slow for business people, especially 
in these days when electricity has been 
installed on the underground railways 
and the train service greatly accelerated. 


. In Glasgow I ascertained that the elec- 


tric car system is having the effect of 
carrying people further afield, out of the 
historically congested parts of the city; 
and I have noted the same tendency in 
several English provincial towns. ‘The 
movement to the remoter suburbs is not 
so well marked as it is in the larger 
American cities. But electric street-car 
systems were nearly ten years later in 
coming in England than they were in the 
United States; English cities do not add 
to their populations as quickly as Ameri- 
can cities; and, besides this, the English 
people—especially those of the middle 
classes—are much more conservative 
than Americans, and do not pull up 
stakes so readily and move elsewhere, 
even when the advantages of a change 
are obvious. Part of the discontent with 
municipal conditions on which so much 
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stress has of late been laid in the Amer- 
ican newspapers arises, I think, from 
hostility to corporations going into manu- 
facturing business; and some of it is 
due to lately discovered instances of 
members of municipal councils trading 
with the municipality, contrary to the 
spirit, at any rate, of the law by which 
members of councils are forbidden to 
take contracts from the municipalities. 
These cases have been infrequent. Nor 
are the cases numerous in which corpo- 
rations have gone into manufacturing ; 
and nowhere have I found the slightest 
indication of popular hostility to the 
ownership and operation of the public 
utilities by the municipalities. 


The promoters of the Garden City at 
Letchworth, where I lately spent a day, 
are seemingly aiming at three distinct 
objects—the development, on the best 
lines, of a middle-class residential center 
within an hour’s railway ride from Lon- 
don; thecreation of amanufacturing town 
under the best possible conditions, and 
marked by some of the features which 
distinguish Hartford among the indus- 
trial centers of New England; and, 
finally, at showing that much improve- 
ment is possible in the designing and con- 
struction of workmen’s cottages. With 
the first of these objects good progress 
has been made—progress sufficient to 
warrant the statement that success as 
regards the residential part of the 
scheme is in sight. With the second 
object progress has been much slower, 
as there are as yet no manufacturing 
plants on the Garden City estate. Suc- 
cess has, however, been most immediate 
with the third of these aims; that is, 
with the object-lessons in the construction 
of inexpensive country cottages. The 
immediate success in this aim of the 
Garden City Company was largely due 
to the exhibition of country cottages 
which was organized at Letchworth last 
year. Architects and builders from all 
parts of England entered these competi- 
tions, and the result was the building of 
thirty or forty cottages, none of which 
exceeded in cost seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, not including the lot. These 
cottages are now all tenanted. Many 
are used as what have come to be known 
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in England as week-end cottages; the 
others are occupied by artisans who are 
at work on new houses in the residential 
area of the Garden City. Some of the 
cottages cannot be described otherwise 
than as freaks. They are not likely to 
be duplicated elsewhere. But most of 
the cottages, externally and internally, 
show much advance on the ordinary 
style of building cottages in rural Eng- 
land ; and inno particular is the change 
more marked than in the generous allow- 
ance of window space, which is often so 
sadly restricted even in the detached 
small houses in England. There are a 
few cottages of wood, but not one of them 
has anything about it to commend it 
to people accustomed to the little wooden 
houses that are to be seen in the smaller 
cities of America. Wood as a material 
for house construction has gone out of 
service in England The building by- 
laws of the municipal authorities are 
chiefly responsible for its disappearance, 
although the cost of wood, which is much 
higher than in America, may also have 
had something to do with its general 
supersession by stone and brick. At 
Garden City architects and builders were 
free from many of these municipal re- 
strictions; but such of the cottages as 
are of wood suggest that building in 
wood has become a lost art in England. 
The clapboarding, in particular, is heavy 
and clumsy in comparison with that of . 
the least expensive of clapboarded houses 
in the United States; and there is little 
about any of these cottages at Garden 
City which is likely to induce the Local 
Government Board in London to amend 
the building laws in such a way as to 
bring wood into more general service. 
English people visiting America or Can- 
ada have to stay in a house built of 
wood before they can be persuaded that 
it can be as serviceable at all seasons of 
the year as a house of stone or brick; 
and it seems to me that an American 
must visit England and note the weari- 
some monotony of style of houses in the 
suburbs of London, and of the larger 
cities in the provinces, before he can 
appreciate to the full the charm of the 
individuality of houses in the suburbs of 
American cities, due to the free use of 
wood as building material. England will 
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obviously profit from the exhibition of 
cottage building at Garden City last 
year; and, while admitting that America 
is much ahead of England in home build- 
ing, it does still seem that an American 
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exhibition of home building similarly 
organized to that at Garden City might 
be productive of equally widespread 
advantages, and be thoroughly worth 
while. 


IN A SUBURB 


BY A CASUAL OBSERVER 


NE afternoon recently I left New 
() York to spend the evening in a 
menufacturing community about 
fifteen miles out in New Jersey. The 
great buildings of the city, the large 
numbers of well-dressed men and women 
hurrying along the streets, the evidences 
of comfort and culture on every hand— 
all these were soon forgotten as I crossed 
the “Jersey Meadows” and was stop- 
ping at small villages made up of the 
employees of small factories. 

Presently the name of my station was 
announced, and in a moment I found 
myself on the station platform surrounded 
by workingmen who were speaking a 
variety of languages. On every corner 
I saw saloons. As I looked up and 
‘down the one business thoroughfare, 
saloons seemed to outnumber ali the 
other business places. ‘The streets were 
muddy and there were no sidewalks. 
The buildings were either not painted at 
all, or, if painted, were given a dismal 
color. The whole effect was depressing. 
I was forced to think that these people 
had few comforts; that much of their 
money was spent for drink; that ambi- 
tion was largely gone; and I felt that 
amid such surroundings I should not be 
surprised at anything. 

Before my train was out of sight I 
realized that I was in a strange commu- 
nity. I really wished that I could leave ; 
but there were no more trains in the 
direction of home for twelve hours. I 
began to search for a place to stay. 
After a few calls I was able to finda 
room at a private house. The head of 
the family was an employee of one of 
the large companies. He was an elec- 
triclan—the only one in the village. 
This man worked every night until al- 
most midnight, after his day’s work at 
the factory was done, wiring private 


houses and other buildings. The wife 
was glad “her man” did not drink like 
most of the other men she knew. 

’ There was one small restaurant near 
the station. It was the only one in the 
village. During the first meal I listened 
to a stream of profanity and vulgarity 
that would have made some of the most 
flourishing places on the Bowery seem 
tame. This made me anxious to find 
out what these men did when not at 
work, so I spent the evening looking 
around. The stores were open. The 
customers were largely women and chil- 


dren. The boys and men were in the 
saloons. There were twenty-seven of 
these. Five had dance-halls, four had 


billiard and pool tables, and one had 
bowling alleys. The three or more hours 
spent that night in the different places 
revealed some of the existing conditions. 

One of the first men with whom I 
talked was well dressed and bore evi- 
dences of having come from a good 
home. I soon learned that his people 
lived in a neighboring city. He ex- 
plained that he never drank, but as there 
was almost nothing going on in the 
community he went to the dance-halls. 
He said that most of the girls who went 
to these places were respectable; a few 
were not. They were the girls whose 
homes were in the community. “ These 
are the only places,” said he, “‘ where we 
can get together. I would not care, 
however, to take any of the young women 
from my own home to them,” 

I stepped into a corner saloon and 
found a group of men seated around a 
table having an unusually jovial time. 
The center of the group was a man 
named “ Pat.” When a little under the 
influence of liquor, he talked very glibly 
and made much fun. The bartender 
knew his business and kept Pat feeling 
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good. At intervals he would say. 
“ Well, boys, it’s getting slow; it’s Pat’s 
treat.” Without further question every 
one drank, and Pat’s book account grew. 
I learned afterwards that this man had 
a family in the village suffering for the 
necessities of life. His wages were only 
$1.50 per day. Of course his reputa- 
tion for paying bills was not good.” This 
was the only saloon where he could be 
“trusted.” The next morning, on the 
street, I met three of these men. They 
told me they did not feel very well, and 
that they were not going to work that day. 

In going through another part of the 
village I was startled to see a small boy 
trying to put a grown man out of a 
saloon. He did not succeed, and I 
dropped in to see what was going on. 
I found two boys, about twelve and four- 
teen years of age, trying to force their 
father out of the place. They were 
telling him that the mother was at home 
sick, without a doctor, without anything 
to eat, and without a fire. While I was 
walking along the street, a man of about 
fifty years invited me into another one 
of these drinking-places. He explained 
that he had started to work that morn- 
ing, but in going by the saloon his appe- 
tite for liquor overpowered him, and he 
had been drinking more or less all day. 
He said, “I wish I was dead, because 
drink is killing me. I have had no help 
as I have tried to stop it, and nowhere 
to go but saloons.” In this same place 
I noticed that the porter had the appear- 
ance of being a workingman. In con- 
versation he said: “I was working in 
one of the factories here, and getting 
twelve dollars aweek. AfterI had paid 
my board bill, which was four dollars a 
week, and then my saloon bill, I had 
not enough money left to buy a pair of 
socks. I am just as well off here, be- 
cause I get my meals and a place to 
sleep, all I want to drink, and a few tips, 
so that I really have as much as I did 
when I was in the factory, and I do not 
have to work as hard.” 

I had many conversations with saloon- 
keepers and with the workingmen them- 
selves about the amount of money each 
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regular customer spent per week for 
drink. The smallest amount mentioned 
by any one of the men was four dollars ; 
this man was getting a dollar and a half 
a day. The highest amount was twelve 
dollars; this man received four dollars a 
day. The statements made by saloon- 
keepers themselves showed that the aver- 
age amount received from men who are 
their regular patrons was about six dol- 
lars a week. I found that the men who 
have book accounts at the saloons must 
pay them on pay-day or get no more 
drink. Most of the men who have saloon 
bills find it hard to get trusted at the 
stores. The result is that the saloon 
bills are paid first, and provision bills 
are paid last ornot at all. The business 
men stated that the men who go to the 
saloons are such poor pay that they are 
compelled to limit the amount of pro- 
visions sold to them. Their families, 
therefore, must suffer. 

Most of the factories are new, so that 
modern ideas about lighting, ventilation, 
etc., are well carried out. These things, 
however, affect only the conditions under 
which the men work. It is during the 
time when the men are not working that 
the harm is done. Saloons are on every 
hand, the majority of homes unattract- 
ive, the forces for evil well-nigh over- 
powering, while the forces for good are 
almost lost sight of. ‘The schools in the 
community are only fairly well attended, 
although the place is full of children. 
There are four churches—one Catholic 
and three Protestant. The Catholic 
church is well attended. The attend- 
ance at all of the Protestant churches is 
not over one hundred per Sunday, al- 
though the English-speaking people are 
almost one-half Protestant. 

I was glad the next morning when my 
train came, so that I could turn away from 
the-depression of it all. Yet here are 
over six thousand persons, at least four 
thousand of them Americans, living all 
the time amid these surroundings. It 
is hard to believe that such conditions 
exist under the very shadow of the great 
city with its wealth, culture, education, 
and religion. 


IN A SUBURB 


THE FINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 


OTH in source and substance 
B this is a significant book, though 
opening no line of thought quite 
new. Christian scholars have long seen 
and said that the ecclesiastical orthodoxy 
generated under the reign of the ancient 
cosmology requires complete transforma- 
tion to adapt it to the cosmology now 
regnant. Against the appeal of church 
tradition to the external authority of an 
infallible pontiff or an inerrant book, 
Christian thinkers have long protested 
that the seat of authority is within the 
soul; that theory or belief is an attitude 
of the intellect toward ideas, but saving 
faith an attitude of conscience and will 
toward an ideal good. These principles 
have also been applied by numerous 
evangelical writers to specific particulars 
of orthodox doctrine—Biblical inspira- 
tion, miracles, the Trinity, etc.—with 
modifying effect. The present work by 
Professor George B. Foster, of Chicago 
University, surpasses these in compre- 
hensiveness, and goes beyond them in 
concessions to radical critics. Its dis- 
tinctively philosophical half is more 
satisfactory than its distinctively critical 
half. 

In his account of the formation of 
“authority-religion,” and its disintegra- 
tion by modern learning, Dr. Foster is on 
solid ground. So also in his exhibition 
of the changed view of the world, and of 
the contrast between the naturalistic and 
the religious view of it. This portion of 
his work is strong and brilliant, with a 
fullness evidently designed for the per- 
suasion of the unconvinced. Those who 
still place the finality of the Christian 
religion in externally authenticated dog- 
mas are summoned to_ seek it in its 
ideals, and in the power to realize them 
awakened by the appeal of Jesus to the 
conscience as “ the Ideal of our ideal.” 

But when Dr. Foster proceeds to dis- 
cuss the essence of the Christian re- 
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ligion, our sources for the life of Jesus, 
and Jesus himself, his ground in some 
important points is less secure. It is 
rather surprising to read of “ the fantas- 
tic and dramatic preaching of Jesus on 
the Kingdom,” and that in Jesus’ view 
society had no future. The end of the 
world was at hand. The kingdom of 
God which he preached was to be brought 
in by cosmic catastrophe. “His ethics 
was ‘end ethics.’ But there was no end, 
and human relationships to the world 
have necessarily turned out to be entirely 
different from what Jesus expected.” 
The Synoptic Gospels on their face lend 
plausibility to this view. But they also 
point differently. The parables of the 
leaven, of the mustard-seed, of the seed 
growing secretly, are certainly Jesus’ own. 
They point toward a gradual develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God. They are 
incompatible with catastrophism. In so 
far as there is inconsistency in the 
reported discourses of Christ concern- 
ing the kingdom of God, it is far more 
probable that it is due to the preposses- 
sions of the reporters than to incon- 
sistencies in the Teacher. Later on Dr. 
Foster seems to recognize this, and re- 
tracts somewhat: “ Who dares assert that 
he knows accurately how Jesus thought of 
the great catastrophe, and what the disci- 
ples first supplied?” More retraction 
elsewhere would have been judicious, 
Does John leave us “entirely in the lurch” 
upon “the great question, What is the 
main thing in the sight of God?” The 
Synoptic Gospels say it is doing the will 
of God. John says it is believing in the 
Son of God. But Dr. Foster confounds 
this with an entirely different thing— 
believing “hat Jesus is this Son of 
God,” of which he truly says, “‘ one can 
affirm it without getting a hair’s breadth 
nearer to God, without being the slight- 
est vestige a better man.’’ Here he 
entirely breaks with his fundamental 
distinction between the religion of ideas, 
believing ¢ha/, and the religion of the 
ideal, believing zz, of which John’s Gos- 
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pel has always found its close reflection 
in the experience of saintly souls. 

Dr. Foster’s contention is that the 
Christology of the creeds is mythologi- 
cal. “The fantastic idea that a dead 
person should return upon the clouds of 
heaven chills the modern intellect quite 
as much as belief in a pre-existent per- 
sonal Messiah ”—a chill partly charge- 
able to the reader who literalizes Oriental 
imagery. But he believes that “the 
divine values,” the ideas of divine grace, 
and love, and judgment also, “which 
constitute the kernel of the messianic 
mythology,” must be taken over into the 
modern view of the world. These, he 
insists, are no importation from above 
the world by a heavenly visitant, but are 
organic in the natural world-order, and 
of indigenous growth. So, though the 
sacred myth be surrendered, it is no real 
loss, for “once yet again the glory of 
the latter covenant excels the glory of 
the former.” This is the conviction on 
which Dr. Foster, in behalf of “the 
bearers of culture,” affirms the finality 
of the Christian religion. 

The peculiar genius of Jesus Christ 
lies in his full consciousness of God, 
his certainty that God was ever with 
him and in him. Long before theolo- 
gians had begun to recognize the im- 
manence of God Jesus realized it in his 
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own experience. Hence the strength and 
peace with which, as child of the Eternal, 
he triumphed over the worst ills of time, 
bearing lifelong his cross of scorn and 
enmity, and giving his life lifelong for 
the redemption of other lives from sin 
and suffering. ‘This Dr. Foster finds to 
be the heart, the finality, of the Christian 
religion—the God-consciousness which, 
amid all the darkness and peril of the 
world, Jesus communicates as redemp- 
tion from the evil of the world. -Believ- 
ing in him as the Ideal, we may also 
believe with him that we also are God’s 
children. 

This seems to be impregnable ground. 
Principal Fairbairn, commenting on the 
current phrase, “Christocentric theol- 
ogy,” observed that the method of theol- 
ogy must be Christocentric, but theology 
itself theocentric. This is a timely cau- 
tion. A Christocentric theology has for 
many no thoroughfare into the God-con- 
sciousness which Jesus exhibits as the 
light of life. It is to the Father that we 
must come with him. To believe in 
Jesus, says Dr. Foster, is to cast ourselves 
with him upon the bosom of the Father, 
and hold him by the hand. 

From some of Dr. Foster’s interpreta- 
tions of the Gospels we dissent, but with 
this spiritual conclusion The Outlook is 
heartily in sympathy. 
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IVE Southerners have within the 
2 past few months published books 

which touch upon the peculiar 
problems of the South. Of these, one 
has written an argument on the charac- 
ter of the negroes; another, a collection 
of papers interpreting present condi- 
tions ; the other three, studies of histori- 
cal periods in the South, or perhaps, 


The Color Line. By W.B. Smith. McClure, Phil- 


lips & Co., New Yor 

The N. egro: The Southerners Problem. By 
pnamas Nelson Page. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 

or 

Democracy in the South Before the Civil War. By 
G. W. Dyer. Publishing House Methodist Episcopa 
Church South, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Brothers’ War. By John C. Reed. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

'Crvil War and Reconstruction in Alabama. By 
Walter L. Fleming, Ph.D. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


more accurately, studies of the civiliza- 
tion of the South’as it was exhibited 
before, during, and after the Civil War. 
The variety of opinions expressed in 


these five books is enough to show that 


there is no one opinion which can be 
ascribed distinctively to the whole South. 

If the Northerner of abolitionist ante- 
cedents were asked to select from these 
the book which expressed “ the Southern 
view” as he understood it, he would 
undoubtedly choose ' Professor Smith’s, 
entitled “‘ The Color Line.” Between the 
title-page and the Scriptural quotation 
which stands at the end there is hardly 
a page which is not marked by a furious 
sort of dogmatism. There is as little 
sign of poise in the book as one could 
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expect to find in the utterance of a 
Chinese agitator against foreigners. Re- 
pugnance to the negroes spouts from 
every sentence and exudes from between 
the lines. Even repulsion to the physi- 
cal characteristics of the colored people, 
that rare trait among Southerners of the 
old master class, makes its appearance. 
The motive of the book is fear of inter- 
marriage between the white race and 
the black. This fear is all-consuming ; 
it meets no resistance; it interprets 
every. advance of the blacks as a menace 
to civilization. It is an obsession. It 
can be likened only to the unrestrained 
fear of contagious disease which sees in 
every sporadic case the proof of an epi- 
demic, and so possesses the soul of its 
victim that it drives out all pity for the 
sick and the dying. The author de- 
nounces oppression, but allows his fear 
to dictate a policy which is practically 
merciless. Some hint of the lengths to 
which this fear drives the author may 
be given by such senténces as these: 

In fact, the training of servitude in the 
South has worked mightily for the negro’s 
advancement—not unlike the domestication 
of the lower animals. 

Nearly all observers admit that the negro 
child is on the whole quite as intelligent as 
those of other human varieties, but that on 
arriving at puberty all further progress seems 
to be arrested. 

As the generations pass on, the negro will 
be hemmed every way within straiter and 
straiter limits, his numbers will decrease, his 
digit will move further to the right in the 
great sum of humanity—slowly, silently, 
steadily, he will be driven to the wall. 


To indicate the gaps in the author’s ar- 
gument—for, strangely, this impassioned 
appeal is addressed to the reason—would 
be a long task. One argument may be 
taken as a sample. Mulattoes are more 
intelligent than pure blacks; this shows 
the superiority of white blood. But 
mulattoes are more criminal and more 
subject to disease. Hence the only 
hope for negro advancement, miscegena- 
tion, is blocked by vice and death as 
well as by race antagonism, Of course, 
even if the premises be admitted, this 
argument ignores the fact that the mulat- 
toes come mostly from the house-servant, 
not the field-hand, class of negroes, and 
therefore may owe their alleged superior 
intelligence to environment as well as 
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heredity ; that also mulattoes are to be 
found more generally in cities than in 
the country, and may owe their vice and 
disease, not to their inheritance, but to 
their environment. As a matter of fact, 
however, there are no statistics concern- 
ing mulattoes which are of the least 
value. 

. The contrast between this book and 
the volume on the negro by Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page is radical, not so patently 
in substance asin spirit. Itis true there 
are some points on which the two books 
exhibit marked agreement. For example, 
Mr. Page says (p. 79): ‘Washington City 
has ever since the time of emancipation 
appeared a sort of Mecca to many of the 
negro race. ‘There, numbers of that 
race have had opportunities which have 
been wanting to them in the South, and 
there to-day may be found, perhaps, the 
best educated element of the race to be 
found anywhere.” And he then cites 
evidence to show that even there compe- 
tent negro workmen could not be found. 
Compare that passage with the following 
from Professor Smith (p. 252): ‘ Wash- 
ington City is the Mecca of the negro; 
there if anywhere on earth he should 
show himself at his best. What is the 
prison record? Whites 138, blacks 358 ; 
yet he numbers’ only 328 per thou- 
sand—,” etc. ‘The similarity in phrase- 
ology is superficial and of no conse- 
quence ; the agreement in selecting the 
city of Washington as a proper place for 
testing negro advancement is deeper and 
more significant. The artificial condi- 
tions existing i the city of Washington, 
it seems to us, make it one of the last 
places in the world where evidence for 
real negro advancement could be expect- 
ed. Such an agreement as that, however, 
is incidental. Mr. Page represents the 
finest feeling of the old-time ruling class 
of the South, and cannot speak with con- 
tempt ofa people for whom he has affec- 
tion. ‘The warmth of his tribute to the 
Mammy is further from the spirit of Pro- 
fessor Smith than it is even from the 
understanding of the Northerner who 
never knew what a Mammy was. In 
contrast, too, with Professor Smith’s in- 
sistence on treating the negroes in a lump 
is Mr. Page’s explicit declaration: ‘ One 
of the fundamental errors has been in 
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considering the negroes as a special 
class, to be regarded, discussed, legis- 
lated for, aided, and sustained as such, 
instead of as plain human beings who, 
judged according to certain universal 
standards, belong to various classes in 
which those standards would place other 
members of the human family.” And 
this is none the less an error, he wisely 
adds, because the negroes have fallen into 
itthemselves. Mr. Page therefore urges 
the necessity of education. To him the 
amalgamation of the races is unthinkable; 
but it is not a specter. Many of the 
facts he calls up indicate that it is 
becoming more and more clearly an im- 
possibility. He accepts the present 
conditions, looks upon their darkest side, 
and then presents constructive sugges- 
tions for remedy. 

The reader who wishes to know how 
the Southern race problem strikes the 
well-bred Southerners would do well to 
read this book. He will find not always 
indisputable statements based on first- 
rate authorities; Hannibal Thomas’s 
assertions, for instance, are treated in 
this book as in two of the others, with a 
confidence they do not deserve; but he 
will find a sincere, broad-minded expres- 
sion of a Southern view, an explanation 
of the feeling which was roused in the 
South during the era of Reconstruction 
and which naturally still survives, and a 
hopeful interpretation of the future which 
Southerners face. 

Of the three volumes on the historical 
aspects of Southern problems, that on 
“Democracy in the South before the 
War” is much the smallest. The basis 
of comparison between the South and 
the North which the author assumes is 
not altogether a just one. Some of his 
statements are, to say the least, open to 
question, and more of his conclusions. 
Nevertheless its general thesis is sound : 
that among the white people of the South 
democracy was in many respects more 
consistently maintained than in the 
North, and in almost all respects more 
firmly established than is commonly sup- 
posed. 

“The Brothers’ War” is a Southern 
interpretation of the struggle between 
the Federal Union and the Confederacy. 
Its dominant quality is kindliness—an 
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unfriendly critic might term it amiability. 
Its most noteworthy contribution to the 
subject is the clear and illuminating 
exposition of “ national” feeling in the 
South before the war. The ostensible 
movement on behalf of States’ rights was, 
Mr. Reed maintains, really an exhibition 
of Southern national consciousness, the 
striving for a Southern nation, which had 
its beginning before the formation of the 
Federal Union. He concludes his book 
with a discussion of present conditions. 
Like Professor Smith, he fears mongrel- 
ism; but, unlike him, he is not panic- 
stricken. Like Mr. Page, he argues for 
negro education; but, unlike him, he 
believes in colonization. Like both 
Professor Smith and Mr. Page, he is 
inclined to ascribe to racial traits what 
is sufficiently accounted for by the sud- 
den submergence of an untrained peas- 
antry in the sea of urban life. 

In distinction to the other four vol- 
umes, Dr. Walter L. Fleming’s book on 
“Civil War and Reconstruction in Ala- 
bama” is the work primarily, not of a 
Southerner, but of a student of history. 
It is an admirable piece of work. The 
study of original sources has not deprived 
Dr. Fleming of the power to draw a pic- 
ture of conditions in Alabama which is 
human rather than academic in character. 
Although his book is of the sort which 
the student of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction will wish to have on his shelves, 
it is one which the reader of history will 
find interesting. That portion which 
deals with the Civil War succeeds espe- 
cially in showing the varieties of opinion 
which flourished in Alabama during the 
period of preparation for the conflict 
and the conflict itself. In general, this 
portion of the book is characterized by 
poise and a judicial spirit. When that 
part of the book which treats of Recon- 
struction is reached, however, the tone 
changes. This is a period concerning 
which it is not yet easy nor perhaps alto- 
gether admirable for an American—or, 
for that matter, any lover of liberty—to 
write without feeling. Mr. Lecky did 
not use finely balanced phrases in char- 
acterizing the period. It is here that 
Mr. Fleming is most open to the criti- 
cism of not sufficiently qualifying his 
statements. The impression he would 
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give of Northern teachers in the South, 
for example, is not quite a fair one. One 
is not inclined, however, to find much 
fault; for if ever there were deeds done, 
not only to inflame a people, but also to 
exasperate subsequent writers and read- 
ers of history, they were the deeds of 
the dominant forces during Reconstruc- 
tion. Mr. Fleming writes little that 
might not be written to-day by some 
Northerner who, like him, has been born 
since the war. 

If any one desires to learn how diverse 
are the opinions of Southern men con- 
cerning the problems of the South, he 
may learn much by the reading of these 
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Mr. J. Hampden Dough- 
erty’s “The Electoral 
System of the United 
States” is, sofar as we are aware, the first 
book making a comprehensive review and 
critical analysis of the history of the Presi- 
dential count. All will not agree with his 
proposed remedies for the defects in the 
existing method of choosing the National 
chief executive, but none can fail to find 
suggestive value in the successive chapters 
in which he considers the provisions of the 
Constitution respecting the electoral system, 
the theories of “ counting,” the Morton Bill, 
the cases before the Electoral Commis- 
sion of 1877, the Electoral Law passed in 
1887, the various amendments offered in 
Congress relative to the electoral system, 
and his own views on the best method of 
solving what may again become, as it has at 
times been in the past, a critical question. 
Resenting what he describes as the gradual 
usurpation by Congress of a jurisdiction over 
the electoral system, and regarding the elec- 
toral college as a piece of antiquated and 
dangerous machinery, he warmly advocates 
a Constitutional amendment providing for 
the direct election of the President and Vice- 
President, not on a general ticket or district 
plan, but on a proportional plan. “ When,” 
he explains, “the total vote for President 
or Vice-President shall have been counted 
and canvassed by the requisite State authori- 
ties, it will be the duty of these authorities to 
allot to each candidate his quota of the Presi- 
dential votes in the ratio between the total 
popular vote for him and the aggregate pop- 
ular vote for all candidates.” In the event 
of a tie vote the Presidency is to go to the 
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five volumes. If such a one should read 
in addition Mr. Edgar Gardner Murphy’s 
“ Problems of the Present South” and 
Mr. William Garrott Brown’s “ The 
Lower South in American History,’ he 
would get a still broader view of the 
cross-currents of Southern opinion. In 
only two respects, so far as we can see, 
do all these writers agree: in regarding 
Reconstruction as prolific in blunders 
and lasting animosities, and in stoutly 
believing that union between the black 
and white races is not to be tolerated. 
Agreement of opinion in these two re- 
spects, however, is no longer distinctive 
of the South. 


Current books 


candidate having the largest popular vote 
throughout the country. The practical diffi- 
culties in the way of effecting this radical 
change in the electoral system are obvious, 
but Mr. Dougherty’s critique is none the 
less deserving of careful study. (The Elec- 
toral System of the United States. By J. 
Hampden Dougherty. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. §$2, net.) 


“T am the captain of my 
soul” is a line which 
interprets this title. This 
series of short essays thus introduced, of 
four or five pages each, “on things worth 
while,” keeps well in general to that line. 
They are fresh, pithy, aptly illustrated from 
experience and science, and specially attract- 
ive to those very busy people who need for 
their reading a sort of *‘ quick-lunch ” restau- 
rant. Dr. Watkinson always writes in vigor, 
and occasionally in haste. A comet, though 
seeming to be erratic, is not a well-chosen illus- 
tration of a life not submitted to the divine 
control. All comets known to us, says Pro- 
fessor Lowell, belong to the sun’s domain 
and obey his control, and Jupiter has a large 
and obedient family ofthem. And the state- 
ment that “ there is no power of redemption 
in the race” surely needs qualification, for 
God is in the race, as well as elsewhere. 
(The Duty of Imperial Thinking. By Will- 
iam L. Watkinson, D.D., LL.D. The Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York. §1.) 


The Duty of 
Imperial Thinking 


That the nervous system 
is a dynamo for the sup- 
ply of the energy needed 
for the various functions of body and mind 
is a fundamental fact from which progressive 


Dynamic Factors 
in Education 
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educators are now drawing and urging nat- 
ural and necessary inferences. The energy 
generated must find an outlet in action, and 
the proper direction of it is the- first problem 
in the child’s education ; for the development 
of the proper brain-areas depends upon the 
treatment of “ the motor factor.” Accordingly 
“the first educational law ” is that “ nothing 
should be taught, in the kindergarten or else- 
where, that cannot be lived, worked out into 
conduct, established in motor experiences. 
The dynamic side of every study—arithmetic, 
language, science, geography—must be made 
most prominent.” ‘The first half of the pres- 
ent work by an eminent educator, Professor 
O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, is 
devoted to the exposition of this principle. 
The second half discusses the problem which 
naturally comes next—the conservation of 
the energy thus directed. Fatigue, nervous 
economy and prodigality, esthetic influences, 
nutrition and malnutrition, eye-strain, and 
other causes of waste, are sanely and help- 
fully treated in the light of science and ex- 
perience. Among other facts cited, the 
Ithaca experiment for several years is note- 
worthy for its demonstration that children 
are confined too long to school seats. The 
whole volume is what its subject is, dy- 
namic, and is as important for parents as for 
teachers. (Dynamic Factors in Education. 
By M. V. O’Shea. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1.25, net.) 
The False Gods Egyptian mysteries, black 
cats, suspected crime, 
combine to excite the imagination of a young 
reporter, who is sent out to write up a “ story ” 
for a daily paper. Carried away by his am- 
bition to excel in yellow journalism, he makes 
a serious false step, and for a few hours suf- 
fers all the agony himself which he, as a 
reporter, has lightly laid upon others. Only 
a glimpse of the evil effect of his own work 
is given him, however, and he returns eagerly 
to the false gods he elects to serve. Mr. 
Lorimer attempts a new subject in this tale, 
quite in contrast to the “Letters from a 
Self-Made Merchant to his Son.” (The 
False Gods. By George Horace Lorimer. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25.) 


Certain aspects of the Refor- 
mation have been amply 
presented, others meagerly. 
There is justification for a fresh study of 
this familiar field. In the present volume 
Dr. Lindsay, Principal of the United Free 
Church College in Glasgow, while covering 
the whole ground, gives large space to the 
social and religious antecedents condition- 
ing that revolutionary movement, which 
need a fuller presentation than they have 


History of the 
Reformation 


received. As the Jewish Church began, ac- 
cording to the book of Exodus, in a “labor 
movement,” as Christianity was born in a 
period of social tension, so was the Protest- 
ant “ Revolution,” as Seebohm prefers to call 
it. Economic causes had deeply aggrieved 
the unprivileged multitude, and when Luther 
spoke, “its discontent,” says Dr. Lindsay, 
“was the sounding-board which made his 
words reverberate.” In its religious aspect 
also the Lutheran movement appears as the 
flowering of a simple, non-ecclesiastical piety 
that had been growing for generations, more 
or less superstitidus indeed, but deeply sin- 
cere. Conspicuous types of this were St. 
Bernard, whose lyrics survive in our modern 
hymnals, and St. Francis of Assisi. In this 
point of view the Reformers were great 
revivalists, for whom others had prepared 
the way, and in their religious work there 
was no breach of continuity with the past. 
Such are the salient features of this fresh 
History, which specially commend it to those 
who may suppose themselves to have read 
all that is worth knowing upon its subject. 
(A History of the Reformation. By Thomas 
M. Lindsay, M.A., D.D. Vol. I. The Ref- 
ormation in Germany. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2.50, net.) 


Nothing is easier to recognize 
and harder to describe than 
the glamour of romance and 
the charm of sentiment. Mr. and Mrs. 
Castle have delicately infused just these 
qualities into their prettily named story. It 
is placed in Thuringia, in the days when the 
inefficient and sensual Jerome Bonaparte for 
a brief day was King of Westphalia. Per- 
haps the note of sentiment is held a little too 
insistently for real power, but never with a 
lapse of taste or feeling. The romance -has 
humor and action, too, and a right pleasing 
love story, well interwoven of troubles and 
tenderness. Best of all is the character of 
the old fiddler, friend of children and lovers, 
gentleman and vagabond, esteemed _half- 
witted but full of resource and courage, a 
man with a past of sorrow but overflowing 
with human sympathy. He moves through 
the tale flittingly to supply that knowledge 
of life and the world which youth lacks, as 
the proverb half quoted as title has it, and 
altogether is a real addition to fiction’s gal- 
lery of portraits. (If Youth but Knew. By 
Agnes and Egerton Castle. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.50.) 


William Allen White has not 
In Our Town jimited his knowledge of hu- 
man nature to that shown by boysalone. In 
Our Town gossip ran wild, the iocal news- 
papers faithfully reported it, and even though 
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there are no highly refined, cultivated, or edu- 
cated people in the homely group, there is a 
vast deal of true humanity. The printing 
office is the point of observation, and much 
of its inner working is brought to light in 
vivacious, humorous, and often pathetic char- 
acter sketches. The old General who edited 
the town paper for forty years, and was 
pushed aside by a newer enterprise, is de- 
scribed with a true touch. The town mag- 
nate, the town loafer, the rural beau and the 
village belle all live in these lively pages. 
(In Our Town. By William Allen White. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


: This volume completes the 
cbeaewed great work of which com- 

mendatory notice has repeat- 
edly been made by The Outlook. As the 
joint product of many hundreds of Jewish 
and Christian scholars, it is an impartial rec- 
ord of the memorabilia of the Jewish people 
for three thousand years. Their history, 
literature, theology, social and religious cus- 
toms, various activities, eminent teachers 
and other men of mark, the countries and 
places of Jewish abode, fill over eight thou- 
sand pages, amply illustrated. A work of 
high value, it is highly creditable to all who 
have shared in its production, together with 
its publishers. The article in the present 
volume on Typography (forty pages) contains 
a list of Jewish printers down to 1732, which 
fills fourteen pages. Among other note- 
worthy articles, those on the Temple, The- 
ology, the Lost Ten Tribes, the United 
States, and Zionism deserve mention. (The 
Jewish Encyclopedia. Isidore Singer, Ph.D., 


Editor. Vol. X11. Talmud—Zweifel. Funk . 


& Wagnalls Company, New York.) 


One can hardly have too 
Joseph Jefferson much about the personal- 
ity of one so endeared to Americans by his 
delightful acting and genial individuality. 
Mr. Francis Wilson knew Jefferson the man 
and Jefferson the actor thoroughly, and he 
has a store of anecdotes, bits of talk, stage 
happenings, and incidents of travel, which 
are well worth preserving. The book be- 
longs on the shelf with the Autobiography 
and Mr. William Winter’s “ Life and Art of 
Joseph Jefferson;” and the three together 
are needed to make up a complete and all- 
around impression. In the present volume 
one may open almost at a venture and find 
some whimsically humorous story or some- 
thing typical of Jefferson’s sweetness and 
originality. Mr. Wilson rightly says that 
Jefferson’s prime characteristic as man and 
actor was his naturalness, and adds that 
“few have gone through so much lionizing 
and become less vain.” Most pleasing is the 


record of his love for children and for all 
that interested children. He had himself a 
childlike simplicity and freshness of spirit 
which made him loved by young and old 
alike. Mr. Wilson has brought out this trait 
capitally, and has made a book as true to 
nature as it is entertaining. He has chosen 
for an introductory quotation this saying of 
Jefferson: 

My boys sometimes get discouraged, and I say to 
them: “Go out and do something for somebody. Go 
out and give something to anybody, if 1t’s only a pair 
of woolen stockings to a poor old woman. It will 
take you away from yourselves and make you happy!’ 


(Joseph Jefferson: Reminiscences of a Fel- 
low Player. By Francis Wilson. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2, net.) 


The author, Hughes Cor- 
nell, has a novel situation 
in this story and manages it well. A full- 
blooded Alaskan Indian, of a chief’s family, 
is educated among the whites, yet not entirely 
separated from his own race. Of unusual 
talents and pride, he is inspired to compete 
with white men in their own territory of 
achievement. The inspiration and reward 
of this ambition is a lovely, natural girl of 
good Scotch and German parentage, an edu- 
cated musician. The process in her mind 
and heart as she confronts the love of the 
Indian youth for her is most delicately and 
adequately described. In the end, loyal 
love triumphs over conventional prejudice 
and the lovers marry. The author guards 
herself carefully from allowing general con- 
clusions from a single instance, and does not 
hesitate to expose all the possible ugliness 
of incongruous social associations between 
alien races. San Francisco and British 
Columbia furnish a fine stage scene for the 
love idyll and dramatic political events por- 
trayed. (Kenelm’s Desire. By Hughes Cor- 
nell. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


quite understand that, as 
Mr. Prothero says of him, he was well and 
widely read, gifted with a wonderful memory 
and a keen sense of humor, possessed of an 
extraordinary faculty of unexpected turns of 
expression, and full of curious anecdotes and 
adventures. These letters describe for us 
something of England and a good deal of 
Spain as those countries looked sixty years 
ago. The latter country does not seem to 
have changed much since then, save as the 
rail has replaced the stage-coach. Ford was 
the author of a capital “ Handbook for 
Spain ;” he was also the interpreter to Eng- 
land of the genius of Velasquez. His letters, 
together with Mr. Prothero’s introduction 
and comment, form a volume at once restful 


Kenelm’s Desire 
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and suggestive to any one specially inter- 
ested in Spanish life, manners, and art. 


(Letters of Richard Ford. Edited by Row- . 


land E. Prothero. E.P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $3.50.) 
This is an excellent book so 
far as it goes. Its aim is to 
bring some joyless Christians 
to realize the peace and comfort that they do 
not derive from such religion as they have. 
The counsel given them emphasizes what 
Professor James has written on “ the will to 
believe.” Such persons need to say, “ I w7// 
believe and act on what I profess to believe 
of the love of God as shown by Christ.” 
But the book does not go far enough in this 
line. The action inseparable from real be- 
lief in “the God of all comfort” does not 
end in self. The love of God is for the indi- 
vidual to communicate in beneficent activity. 
Of this the author has very little to say, and 
consequently does not touch effectively the 
trouble she would remove. The remedy for 
joylessness is not in any line of self-interest, 
however religious, but in the line of active 
interest for others. (Living in the Sunshine. 
By H.W.S. The Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. $1, net.) 
Now that we areadmittin 

the camera into the 
of Married Life of art, we must accord to 
these delightful stories by Mrs. Cutting a 
high award for artistic photography. Every 
commuter and every commuter’s wife will 
smile, either ruefully or whole-heartedly, over 
scenes that are as natural as life. While 
marital trials appear, husbands are dense 
or forgetful, and wives are foolish or sensi- 
tive, yet in every one of these humorous or 
pathetic pictures there is a sweet, wholesome 
background made up of the stanch Ameri- 
can chivalry of which we have a right to be 
proud. (More Stories of Married Life. By 
Mary Stewart Cutting. McClure, Phillips 
& Co., New York. $1.25.) | 

Peart This beautiful old poem of the 
Middle English period has never 
been translated with so delicate a sense of 
its tender beauty or with so much reverence 
for its spirit as in the new rendering which Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell has just put forth in a thin 
volume. The poem is an allegory in verse ; 
a memorial of a lost daughter, Pearl, which 
takes the form of a vision and is pervaded 
by pathos and purity. Dr. Mitchell has 
given his translation much of the simplicity 
of the original. He has condensed itso that 
its bulk is reduced by at least half, and has 
given it aform which invests it with the 
interest of a modern poem. - The descriptive 
quality of this elegy and the skill with which 


Living in the 


Sunshine 


Dr. Mitchell has put it into verse are indi- 
cated by these two stanzas: 


“ The hill-sides there were brightly crowned 
With crystal cliffs so clear of kind, 
And wood-sides, set with holes around, 
Shone blue as is the blue of Inde. 
On every branch with hght between, 
The leaves of quivering silver hung ; 
Through gleaming glades with shimmering sheen 
The light fell glistering them among. 
The graval rolled upon the shore 
Was precious pearls of Orient. 
The sun’s bright beams were pale before 
That sight so fair of wonderment. 


My spirit there forgot its woe, 

So wondrous were those charméd hills. 
Rare flavored fruits thereon did grow, 

Fit food to cure all human ills. 

In fair accord the birds flew by, 

Like wingéd flames, both great and small, 
Nor cittern string nor minstrelsy 

Might hope to match their joyous call: 
For when the air their red wings beat, 
Full choir sang they rapturously. 

No greater joy a man could greet 

Than this to hear, and that to see.” 
(Pearl. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. 


The Century Company, New York. $1, net.) 


Ten Thousand Miles A slight but readable 
account of a quite un- 
in a Yacht 

usual cruise. It was 
made by the Virginia, owned by Commodore 

E. C. Benedict, of the New York Yacht 

Club, and in the party were Commodore 

Benedict, Mr. W. M. Ivins (who furnishes 

an introductory chapter abounding in special 

knowledge of conditions of life and indus- 
try in Brazil and the Amazon country), the 
author, and half a dozen friends. While the 
notes of observation include Bermuda, Mar- 
tinique, the Barbadoes, Nassau, Trinidad, 

Curacao, and other stopping-places, the main 

object was the month’s journey up the 

Amazon and back—a yacht trip uncommon 

and extremely interesting, well worth record- 

ing in more detail than is here employed. 

There are numerous photographs. (Ten 

Thousand Miles in a Yacht. By Richard 

Arthur. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

$2, net.) 


Wayside Talks The name of Pastor Wag- 

ner is so familiar and so 
honored among us that this small volume of 
tender, helpful talks to his friends, about 
duty and truth and beauty and work, will have 
a warm welcome. The life of the humble or 
the timid, scenes in quiet domestic life, 
gentle advice as to daily conduct, and strong 
appeals to the higher nature and religious 
ideals, all come into the circle of these Way- 
side Talks. (Wayside Talks. By Charles 
Wagner. Translated from the French by 
Gertrude Hall. McClure, Phillips & Co., 
New York. §1.) 


| 

| 
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Letters to The Outlook 


PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE ATH- 
LETES AS SEEN BY AN UNDER- 
GRADUATE 


I made my first acquaintance with the ways 
of the so-called “ringer,” or professional 
athlete, from a fellow-college man who had 
previously been aringer himself. His expe- 
rience may be interesting as illustrating the 
way in which men join the professional class. 
This man was at one time well known for 
his football ability in a large Boston school. 
While still at school he received letters 
(which he has shown me) from a well-known 
Southern college, which made direct offers 
for his services. These offers he did not 
accept, but nevertheless they opened his 
eyes to the possibilities of his athletic ability. 
Later, the football coach of a large Southern 
university made a recruiting trip through 
New England, and secured the services of 
this man for the next season. However, a new 
development here took place, which illustrates 
very well the complete commercial basis of 
the system. It happened that in a third South- 
ern university there was a football coach who 
had not been very successful in his teams, 
and had been given one more year in which 
to “make good.” This he resolved to do at 
any cost. So he set to work to collect a 
team, and found that he had an abundance 
of heavy line men, but lacked a half-back. 
Now it happened that the coach who had 
secured my friend’s services needed a line 
man. So what did the representatives of 
these two ancient and respected universities 
do but get together and “swap ” my friend 
foralineman. So the former went to a new 


university which he had never seen in his: 


life. There he stayed for a year, and was 
“urged ” to stay longer, but decided that he 
had had enough of that sort of college life. 
With this idea he came to our.college, en- 
tirely without persuasion, but not, I must 
add, for the reason that such persuasion was 
never given there. 

The fact of the existence of a dist nct class 
of professional college athletes I first realized 
by hearing an evening’s reminiscences ex- 
changed by the man whom I have mentioned 
and another athlete whose career had been 
somewhat varied. The two men had never 
seen each other before they came to our col- 
lege, but in conversation they developed an 
astounding number of common acquaintances 
—athletes in various colleges. In apparent 
interest and friendliness they would ask each 


other where “ So-and-so”” was at that time, 
to find out that “he’s playing up at Blank 
College now. He’s been there ever since he 
left Dash University.’ In every case it 
developed that the men of whom they talked 
had been in two or three different colleges in 
as Many years, going apparently where they 
could exchange their commodity to the best 
advantage. 

The “ringers” may be divided into two 
classes—the men who go to a preparatory 
school with the idea of going to some college 
and are only diverted to this college or to that 
by offers of remuneration, and, secondly, 
those who are actually recruited from extra- 
academic life. 

The men in the first class are very much 
like any other college men. Those of the 
second class are decidedly more interesting. 
I can pick out at random three whom I have 
known very well. One isa man from a small 
town in the Middle States, who might have 
gone to college had it not been for athletics, 
but more likely would have not. He is now 
in his second ‘college. His experience has 
been decidedly encouraging, for although 
college originally meant athletics to him, and 
although he plays professional baseball dur- 
ing the summer, still he has adapted himself 
very well to his new surroundings, is very 
popular with the other undergraduates, 
stands high in his classes, and intends to 
study law. Men like him are not hard to 
find, and represent the best of the profes- 
sional undergraduates. 

The other and lower extreme is repre- 
sented by a football player who was really a 
character. This man had once been a car- 
penter, and had done apparently everything. 
He was paid outright for his services, al- 
though the payment was somewhat disguised, 
never took any interest whatsoever in the 
academic life of the college, and left when 
his stipulated term of service was over. Al- 
though-admired for his ability, all the under- 
graduates understood his limitations, and 
took him for what he was worth. He had a 
very strong personality, and was a leader 
in whatever non-athletic affairs he entered. 
He was in college for about two years, and 
very interesting as a type. His career had 
been varied, for he had been in the army, 
had been arrested for vagrancy, and had 
worked his way to Europe. He was very 
fond of music, and in that way was very 
companionable to a good many of the under- 
graduates. His very strength and good 
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nature made a deep impression of character, 
and when he left I think that every one was 
sorry to see him go. The third man, a foot- 
ball player, was to me the most interesting 
of the three. He had beena pugilist, among 
other things, a fact which was known to all 
the men in the college. Nevertheless, he 
was extremely popular, and proved to be a 
man of exceptional character. I never knew 
that he had any bad vices, and I do know 
that a few months in college opened his eyes 
and aroused his ambitions to a remarkable 
degree. He intended, and still intends, I 
believe, to be a civil engineer. He had little 
refinement when he entered college, but a 
great deal of native tact, and quickly adapted 
himself to his surroundings. 

And what becomes of these men? Some 
of them become professional coaches or ball 
players ; many of them drift away into the 
ordinary walks of life; a surprisingly large 
number get a real benefit from college, and, 
like the man whom I have mentioned, enter 
professional or higher commercial life, espe- 
cially through the influence of graduates who 
have admired their athletic prowess. The 
man of whom I spoke first is now in a theo- 
logical seminary, and has long ago forgotten 
his athletic career. 

In conclusion, while I have nothing of 
good to say for the system which brought 
the “ ringers ” into existence, for many of the 
men themselves, as I have known them, | 
have sentiments which are anything but 
hostile. E. P. CARNOT. 


NITROGEN AND AGRICULTURE 


This letter is written On a moving car, 
between stops, of a “ corn special,” traveling 
through southern Michigan, stopping an 
hour at each of many stations where I lecture 
to farmers about the best methods of growing 
corn and at the same time maintaining the 
amount of “ fixed nitrogen ” in the soil. 

Your comments on the article in “ Har- 
per’s” about “ Chemistry and the World's 
Food ” certainly merit some attention from a 
man who is making it his life study to find 
out God’s plan to maintain in equilibrium 
the constant supply of “ fixed nitrogen.” <A 
partial and confessedly premature report of 
some of the results of some of our experi- 
ments along that line may not be out of place, 
either for your own information or for publica- 
tion to allay any false alarm occasioned in 
the minds of your readers either by the un- 
fortunate article itself or by your comments 
thereon. 

In the first place, the “ fixed nitrogen” in 
the soil was undoubtedly placed there, for the 
most part, by the work of bacteria and not at 
all through direct chemical action. The same 


bacteria are at work to-day in the same way 
to maintain the supply of “ fixed nitrogen” 
as fast as it becomes unfixedand free. Take, 
for instance, a field on the college farm at 
the Michigan Agricultural College which has 
borne a rotation of clover and wheat alter- 
nately without manure of any kind since 
1895. Here is a fair test as to the power of 
wheat to exhaust the nitrogen as opposed to 
the power of clover to restore it. Although 
no nitrogen has been applied in commercial 
fertilizers or in barnyard manure, the yields 
of wheat are not dropping nor is the clover 
less vigorous. The time is too short as yet 
to state that this operation may be kept up 
indefinitely, but there are certain indications 
to which attention is called. 

In an adjoining field, clover was bearing a 
rather light crop, a ton and a half of cured 
hay per acre. The tops were mown off with 
an ordinary mower and were saved and an- 
alyzed. The roots, on an aliquot part of an 
acre, were washed out for ten inches below 
the surface, weighed, and analyzed. In con- 
sidering the facts below, remember that thirty 
bushels, or 1,800 pounds, of wheat to the acre 
is a good yield, far above the average of the 
present, but we may hope that the work of 
the Department at Washington and of the 
Experiment Stations may result in bringing 
the average up to that high figure. The per 
cent. of nitrogen in wheat is less than two, 
but even at two per cent. the total quantity 
of “fixed nitrogen” in the yield of wheat 
from an acre will not exceed thirty-six 
pounds. In the roots of the clover, includ- 
ing the crowns of the plants, there were 
sixty-five pounds of nitrogen per acre—not 
quite twice as much as would be taken off 
in one crop of wheat. I am assuming, of 
course, that the wheat straw is to be re- 
turned to the land from which the wheat is 
taken, although it was not done in the ex- 
periment under consideration. Here we have 
a single crop of clover leaving in its roots 
much more fixed nitrogen than a crop of 
wheat takes off. Where does the clover get 
its nitrogen? From two sources: from the 
soil, and from the free nitrogen of the air of 
the soil, through the bacteria working in its 
roots. The proportion of the nitrogen re- 
quirements of the plant furnished by the soil 
and the air respectively depends upon the 
richness of the soil in “ fixed nitrogen.” The 
series of observations on the point are by no 
means complete, but enough has already 
been shown to lead us to expect that where 
the soil is relatively poor in nitrogen the 
amount taken from the air is greater, and, con- 
versely, where there is an abundant supply 
of nitrogen in the humus of the soil the 
amount taken from the air is much less. 
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Should our soils run low in nitrogen, the 
clover will take more nitrogen from the air 
than it does now, thus aiding in keeping up 
the supply. 

Of the host of other experiments bearing 
on the same point there is not time to speak. 
Where, for instance, the rotation :s a three- 
year one, corn following clover, wheat after 
the corn, and clover again after the wheat, 
‘the crops have continued to give us as full 
yields as at the beginning. Where a second 
crop of clover was plowed under, tops with 


the roots, the fixed nitrogen added to the 


soil was excessive—over 194 pounds per 
acre, enough for more than five crops of 
wheat. If, then, the supply of nitrogen 
should at any time run short, the farmer 
would need to plow under the whole clover 
crop, forage with the roots, and the supply 
would again become normal. 

Unfortunately for this whole calculation 
and for the comments in your recent issue, 
the amount of nitrogen in the wheat itself is 
no true index of the loss of soil nitrogen due 
to the growing of the crop. Bacteriologists 
have just begun the study of the biology of 
the soil, but they have found that much of 
the “fixed nitrogen” may be set free by the 
bacteria in the soil if proper physical condi- 
tions are not maintained. What these proper 
physical conditions are to prevent the loss 
of nitrogen is the question confronting the 
farmer to-day. He knows.that he can main- 
tain the supply against all the legitimate 
demands of the wheat crop, but he desires 
to maintain it most economically; hence our 
seemingly exaggerated studies in soil physics 
and soil 

In the South the cow-peas take the place 

of the clover in this great work of restoring 
’ nitrogen to the soil. Worn-out soils, so 
called, have been rejuvenated without the 
application of nitrates or other nitrogenous 
manures, and with very little barnyard 
manure. The roots of the cow-pea are cov- 
ered with nodules all through the South, and 
the amount of nitrogen stored in fixed form 
per acre is very large. The cotton crop car- 
ries off nitrogen in the seed, for the most 
part very little in the lint. With the cotton 
seed restored to the soil there is therefore 
little danger of exhaustion of nitrogen. 

A second very important point in this 
matter is the fact that, with the nitrogen, the 
clover gives to the soil much humus, which 
acts like a sponge in giving to the soil an 
ability to hold water and resist adrought. A 
wheat crop carries off in the seed but thirty- 
six pounds of nitrogen per acre, but it needs 
a great many tons, fully seven hundred tons 
per acre, of water to develop the crop. This 


water falls at irregular intervals, usually in 
greatest abundance in the winter; while the 
demands are most intense, as far as the wheat 
is concerned, in June and early July. The 
application of any amount of mineral nitrates 
will not carry the wheat crop over a drought 
without abundance of humus; in fact, too 
much nitrates without humus would be harm- 
ful. Commercial fertilizers are to be recom- 
mended for use with barnyard manure or 
green crops plowed under, seldom alone. 
Enough has been said to show that the 
danger of a nitrogen famine is very remote. 
C. D. SMITH, 
Director Government Experiment Station, 
Agricultural College, Michigan. 


[The paragraph referred to by Professor 
Smith in this extremely interesting letter 
merely summarized Professor Duncan’s arti- 
cle in “ Harper’s Monthly,” without attempt- 
ing any expression of opinion.—THE EDI- 
TORS.] 


TEACHING THE TEACHERS 


In the education of the colored race noth- 
ing can be more important than the edu- 
cating of teachersthemselves. This is being 
done in an effective way by a summer school 
for teachers which is carried on in July by 
the Institute for Colored Youth at Cheyney, 
Pennsylvania. Last year the attendance 


and the interest in the courses proved beyond ~ 


question the need and the demand for the 
work. Fourteen principals of large schools 
were among the visitors and students, and 
from every Southern State except Texas and 
Florida came representatives. It is told as 
a significant fact that one-third of the colored 
schools of Alabama are closed because teach- 
ers cannot pass the rigid State examinations. 
This summer school at Cheyney is intended 
to make such a condition impossible, and it 
has become evident that there are hundreds 


‘of colored teachers in the colored public 


schools in the South who are devoted to 
their work and are willing to make sacrifices 
to improve their efficiency. Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, of Tuskegee, testifies that he 
has followed the work from the beginning 
and heartily indorses it. The principal of 
this colored school is Mr. Hugh M. Browne, 
who is described by Dr. Washington as one 
of the strongest and most useful educators 
of the race. The continuance of these ses- 
sions depends largely on the contributions 
of those interested in the general cause, and 
$2,000 is needed for the successful prosecu- 
tion of this year’s session. The treasurer is 


Mr. Walter P. Stokes, 217 Market Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AGE OF PURITY. 
BRIGHTNESS™BEAUTY 
Ye possession of strong beau- 
teeth through life means 


‘ ‘the early and habitual use of 
his 


‘‘When in doubt about the 


REGISTERED safety of an investment consult 
) an expert of established repu- 
tation.” —The Outlook. 


The Cleveland Trust Company offers 
investors expert financial advice. We 
would be glad to have any readers of 
THE OUTLOOK consult us, either per- 
sonally at our offices or by mail, as to 


LIQUID COURT PLASTER how his or her money may be most 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, waterproof . . 
coating. “‘New-Skin” heals Cuts, Abrasions. Hang- Nails, wisely invested. 
apped an S or ringers urns ers, etc n 
ee relleves Chibiains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, SEND FOR BOOKLET “G” ON 
ated or stere ee alious ots, etc., etc. r 
A coating on the sensitive parts wil protect the feet from being FOUR PER CENT BANKING BY MAIL 
chafed or Llistered by new or shoes. MECHANICS, 
SPORTSMEN BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are The 


liable to bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “‘NEW-SKIN” will 


heal 7 injuries, oe eee off, dees after it is applied the 
injury is forgotten as ’’ makes a temporary new 
skin until the broken skin is healed under it. “Paint it with Cleveland 


“‘New-Skin” and forget it’’ is literally true. 


CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for ““‘NEW-SEIN". Noone 
tees substitutes or imi tations trading on our reputation, and 
e guarantee of an imitator would be worthless any way. 


ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING ‘‘NEW-SKIN*’ 
Sample size, 10c. Family size (like illustration), 2c. Two ounce (SAVINGS BANK) 
bottl es (for surgeons and hospitast. 


DAT THE DRUGGISTS, or wo will mail s package anywhere in the Twenty-eight Million Dollars assets. 


Douglas Mfg. Co. 96-102 Church Street, New York. 55,000 individual depositors. 
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I Can Make You Well, Strong 
and Beautiful_ 


VERY WOMAN should preserve her health, 

, beauty, poise and, with these, her happi- 

a It is my success in treating nearly 18,000 
women and my wledge of what my work has done 
for them that makes me know | can do as much for you. 
Let me give you a perfectly balanced organism. Let me 
direct your breathing, your exercise, ped «ng let me give 
a nervous sys- 


tem in harmony with and the ret yur gach 


resultant strong vitality 
and | will make you « you were inte 
frong, happy, graceful, tiful—loving and beloved, 
with a mental calm, which is life power and true beauty, 
making your life a satisfaction to yourself, making you 
t and admiration of your fnends. - 

Min- Give me 15 minutes r time 
Only each day, in your own Frome, by 
utes a Vay following my simple directions 
Just a little care is all you need to make you the ideal 
woman of your type. Do not say it is impossi 
nature has not given you the first _ me of health 
and beauty—I know it is possible; | 

it for thousands. 


Drugs are Dangerous 


I use no drugs. I never treat il | cannot help. 
If I cannot l will tell 


1 Keep Do you think "True Mothethood* 
Women Young family COCROFT AT HER DESK 


True?— No, the true mother is true to her sacred duty of preserving pes pestocting hows herself, that she may be of 
greatest service to her family. The mother needs health srengh and hive 0 art that she may be a true 

—— the delight of her husband, his joy, rest, social help and inspiration, not a slaving, suffering dead-w 

for his pity. The true rw ay 3 well, pos wy and young, that she may enjoy the 


and admiration of her « be their ncillor. 
If you sit me, at my desk, puide mre tg ould, show you, daily, hundreds of letters 
from pupils | have hel show a letter without permission, 


] never violate a never 
mail: 


I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your physical eultare. 

I have lost 73 pounds, and was neverbetter. 1 look ten years younger. 

My constipation and biliousness are entirely relieved. 

Just think how I have gained, since | began with you, from 112 to 1871¢ Ibs. in one year. 

My catarrh and lungs are much betcer and my body, which was a bony, crooked structure, Is 
actually bestantiog to look like ey picture of correet polse 

My —_ s om, confused feeling having passed aware It is the best spent money ever 

‘or 

Just think, Miss Cocroft, before I took up your work I could -_ eat anythinz without the greatest 

distress, an‘! now’ think I could DIGEST TACKS, Iam so ha; py. 


How to Stand Remember, I Five you personal i inetryctinn to careful study of your symp- 


an toms and condition. we oe my I will ae you a booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly, with 2 card of correct poise for your 

dressing free. 

Personal Besides the Book and poise card, in answer to your first inquiry. is included 


my personal examination of your symptoms and my first advice to you. Write 
Instruction me fully about your case, also letting me know your faults of figure, etc. I 
will then make a personal study of your case and will let you know whether I can help 
you or not. Your letter will be held in strict confidence. 


I never publish letters without special permission, though I can send you hundreds of 
testimonials from women IJ have helped, who are only too glad to have me show their letters. 


Dept. 8, 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Author of ** Growth in Silence,”’ ** Character as Expressed in the Boy," etc. 


— 


| 


For 
MY 
INSTRUCTIO 

mark thus (XX) on blank 


below, opposite the points 
HOST IMPORTANT ia your 
and mark th xX) 


I should know about 
them fully frankly 
charge, 


Complexion 


Do XL. walk gracefully 


Is your health or figure im. 
perfect in any way not 
mentionei here? 

? 
hat is your age? 

Married or single? 


Ssaappy 


Fill ont, ent off and 
mail this blank—NOW! 


N OTE. - Miss C ocrott, as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction. 


wr 


DO NOT ee THAT 


WILL CURE SUNBURN 


There is nothing equal to FROSTILLA fora 
sunburned face after an automobile ride, or a boat 
ride. Apply freely and often. It works like a 


clean with CA 


me 


Tooth h Powder 


Decay of the teeth always commences 
from the exterior of the tooth, never from 
the inside. Resp your teeth and mouth 

LOX, the oxygen tooth 
powder, and’ prevent the formation of 
acids that decay. 


charm for any irritation of the skin. 
Try it and you will never be without it. If your 


Send for sample and booklet 
“Care of the Teeth.’’ 


dealer can not supply it, send 25 cents for a bottle 
postpaid. 


CLAY W. HOLMES, - Elmira, N. Y. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
B 93 Fulton St., New York 
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Constipation 
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‘ 
A Certain Way By Food 
Every minister, lawyer, journalist, physician, If you wish to receive © copy of the book mentioned tn Gls adivertion 
author, or business man is forced under press- on 
ure of modern conditions to the active and Cur Lids, 98 Chto Halt, Battle 
sometimes over-active use of the brain. CUT HER “pe =" 
Analysis of the excreta thrown out by the If we could Br: 
¥ pores shows that brain work breaks down the : + thi ¢ 
of potash, separating it from its] Convince you In this ad. of the value 
eavier companion, albumen, and plain com- to YOU of our Free new book 
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Cooking and Baking 
Made Easy 
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